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- «this Book of Fects tells you how 


@ This easy-to-read booklet is full of practical facts that will show you how 


to make your building interiors more useful, efficient and attractive—at less 
cost—with Mills Movable Metal Walls. 
It is based upon more than thirty years experience in the design and manu- U 


facture of flexible interiors by The Mills Company. A PRACTICAL BOOK 


The exclusive construction features shown in this book have made Mills for 
Movable Metal Walls recognized as the demonstrably superior system for 
BUSINESS EXECUTIVES 


flexible division of interior space in offices, factories, schools, hospitals, com- 
We'll be glad to send you a 


free copy of this 18-page book. 
THE MILLS COMPANY, 963 WAYSIDE ROAD, CLEVELAND 10, OHIO Just ask for Mills Movable 
Metal Walls Catalog No. 51, 


mercial, industrial and institutional buildings of every type. 


KT 


_ . ne I ae 
Be : L L 8 | Movable M E T A L Ww A L L $s You'll also find this catalog 
a in Sweet’s File, Architec- 


tural, for 1951. 











Jiggling rubber 
shakes rock out of coal 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


_— a laundry in a coal mine, 
making sure you get all coal and 
no wasteful rocks in your furnace. 

Coal and rocks are dumped onto 
that shaking table, and water flooded 
on. Coal, being a little lighter, jumps 
(really floats) over those bars on the 
quivering table, and so shakes off the 
table into bins. The heavier rocks are 
stopped by the bars. 

Fine—except the sharp rough rock 
and coal wore out every material ever 
used for the table. 


Years ago B. F. Goodrich had de- 
veloped a special kind of rubber for 
lining gravel chutes, so tough it often 
outlasted steel many times over. This 
B. F. Goodrich rubber was used to 
cover a coal washing table. It lasted 3 
times longer than anything used be- 
fore, which not only saved the cost of 
two replacements but also saved the 
costrof lost production during shut- 
downs. 

This double saving from longet life 
of rubber products is a regular experi- 


ence of B.F.Goodrich customers. BFG 
research is constantly at work on belt- 
ing and hose of every type, on tank 
linings and every other rubber product 
business uses, to make them last longer, 
serve industry better, and so reduce 
business costs. That’s why it pays to 
call in your local BFG distributor. The 
B. F. Goodrich Company, Industrial and 
General Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 
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One man’s bargain is another man’s loss! 


Airfreight helps you control inventory—provides 


enough for today, not too much for tomorrow 


TO KEEP inventory risks at a minimum, an ever- 
increasing number of manufacturers are shipping their 
line by air. No longer do they chance carrying heavy 
stocks when Airfreight enables them to replenish 
dwindling supplies in a matter of hours. As a result, 
warehousing costs are lower, too, and quicker turn- 
overs free capital overnight that otherwise would have 
been tied up for days. 

But aside from avoiding mark-down sales by mark- 
ing shipping “UP”, you can realize other significant 


advantages from Airfreight. Low insurance rates... 
new market opportunities ... and added sales value 
are other frequent dividends that can lower your over- 
all cost of doing business and more than balance the 
transportation charges. 

It is because these many services effect all phases 
of business that the initial choice of Airfreight in mest 
cases requires a management decision. Let an American 
Airlines representative tell the story of Airfreight in 
terms of your business. You'll readily see why this 
modern conception of transportation gives you the 
competitive edge in the present competitive era. Write 
today to American Airlines, Inc., Cargo Division, 100 
Park Avenue, New York 17, New York. 


ritsr ano roremost- AMERICAN AIRLINES SHirfreight 





Cummins Custom-built Diesels 
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Typical of the extra care that goes into the 
building of every rugged, dependable Diesel is 
the tear-down of the engine after assembly. 
First the engine is run in on the test block. 
Then it is completely torn down and care- 
fully re-inspected. After that it is re-assem- 
bled and tested again. 


Such extra care in precision craftsmanship is 
one of the reasons why Cumminsengines have 
such an outstanding record in a wide range of 
applications. Cummins exclusive fuel system 
... world-wide service and parts supply 
organization ...are other features that en- 
able power users to make more profit with 
Cummins Diesels. 

There’s a model engineered to fit your power 
needs. Contact your Cummins dealer. He 
has more facts to show you. 





Diesel power by 


CUMMINS 


TRADEMARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF, 


CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY, INC. - COLUMBUS, IND. 
EXPORT: CUMMINS DIESEL EXPORT CORPORATION 
Columbus, Indiana, U.S.A. * Cable: Cumdiex 
Lightweight High-speed Diesel Engines (50-550 hp) for: 
On-highway trucks * off-highway trucks * buses * tractors * earth- 
movers * shovels * cranes + industrial | ives * air ¢ $ 
logging yarders and loaders * drilling rigs * centrifugal pumps 
generator sets and power units * work boats and pleasure craft. 











interesting facts 


RUST PREVENTIVES ° WATER TREATMENT 








proper treatment cures 
SICK CAR FERRY BOILERS 


Pail 

The boilers of the car ferry were in bad 
shape with a heavy, hard scale, re- 
quired repeated caulking of seams and 
rivets. After Dearborn water treatment 
had been used, the chief engineer wrote, 

..+-not even a damp spot showed up, 
scale is fast disappearing even though 
we're using practically raw water.” 


connection protection to prevent POWER FAILURES 


Manufacturers and utilities know the 
value of brushing large type aluminum 
cables with NO-OX-ID before making 
compression connections. NO-OX-ID 
prevents formation of oxides, sulphides 
and other corrosion deposits ... should 
be used wherever such formations will 
affect the functioning of a metal surface. 
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first / ightweight pipe line 


COATED WITH NO-OX-ID 


An 8%-inch diameter aluminum pipe—so light in weight two 
men easily carry a 40-foot length—is now being tested on a 
1.8 mile long underground gas transmission. Protecting this 
line from underground damage are NO-OX-ID rust preven- 
tives and protective wrappings. 


Whether you ——— an industrial or processing plant... a utility 
ora pipe line... a railroad or a steamship line... Dearborn’s special- 
ized experience in water treatment and rust preventives is available 
to help conduct your business more efficiently, more economically. 





THE LEADER IN RUST PREVENTIVES 
AND BOILER WATER TREATMENT 
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THERE'S ERA 


IN ELEVATOR SERVICE 


How the world’s smartest elevator system 
adds important minutes to your day 


How many times have you wished somebody 
would develop an elevator system that would 
never keep you waiting . . . speed you between 
floors . . . and empty or fill a building in the 
shortest possible time? 

To do just that .. . to help you save those sec- 
onds that count so much, Westinghouse devel- 
oped Selectomatic—the elevator system with 
an “electrical brain.” 

This “electrical brain” instantly and automat- 
ically matches calls to cars to floors. Result— 
there’s always a car on its way to answer your 
calls quickly. Your travel time between floors 
is dramatically shortened by the new Westing- 


house automatic landing control, Synchro-Glide. 
And—this, the world’s smartest elevator system, 
also increases the number of people handled in 
rush periods by as much as 30%. 

All over the country new buildings and build- 
ings being modernized are installing Selecto- 
matic Elevators. If you’re building or moderniz- 
ing and are concerned with elevators—test ride 
Selectomatic before you decide. 


For information on Selectomatic installations 
in your locality, call or write Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., Elevator Division, Dept. A-1, Jersey 
City, New Jersey. 


Nelectomatic Klevators 


+-98593 


You CAN BE SURE...1F ITS Westinghouse 











WHEN YOU DEAL 


Suggestions for improved 
container assembly, clo- 
sure, sealing and packing. 


WITH A FORT WAYNE SALESMAN 





Fort Wayne’s qualified representatives 
go beyond order taking in their sales- 
manship. They’re alert to aH your 





Authoritative recommenda- 
tions on car loading and 
stowage, on mechanical 
handling, on warehouse 
stocking under varying 
moisture conditions. 


shipping problems, and armed with 
the answers. Here’s the sort of plus 
service you can expect—and get. 


And you're dealing with a sales- 
man backed by Fort Wayne's lab- 





Proper designing of contain- 
ers to meet both the common 
and extraordinary trans- 
portation hazards your 
product may encounter. 


oratory controlled production, 
integrated plants and mills, 
42 straight years of specialization 
in the manufacture of corrugated 
shipping containers for industry! 
Call your nearest Fort Wayne office. 





Sound guidance in selec- 
tion of copy and colors best 
suited for specialized con 
tainer printing; advice on 
printing dies that will give 
you the most economy con- 
istent with good results 


Highlights 


In This Issue 





Who Tells Who 


¢ The lines of authority in Washing- 
ton’s emergency agencies have all been 
revamped—and the official charts aren’t 
too clear. Here’s a chart that is. P. 22 


Illusory Profits 


¢ Profits on a defense contract are just 
so much paper until it’s all over and 
you've bargained it out again with the 
government. An even broader renego- 
tiation law is in the works. e..23 


Birth of a Labor Leader 


¢ How ILGWU tums a pretty girl into 
a union organizer. In pictures. P. 96 


The Bulls Have It 


¢ Just about everyone on Wall St. ex- 
pects the market to go higher. Only 
question: Will there be a shakeout 
first? P82 


New Trick for Old Dogs 


e Everybody cuts metal. But an Air 
Force research project shows that until 





now, no one has done it right. P. 64 


Complete co-operation and 
accuracy in meeting your 
specifications as to uniform 
container quality, delivery 
time and manner of delivery. 


End of Rail Express? 


¢ The Express Co.’s long-term contract 
with the railroads will run out soon. 
It may not be renewed. P. 59 
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PRODUCTS 


GATED FIBRI 


GATED PAPER 


ORRE 
ane Who’s Expanding 
CO t 


Set Mijne 
i) PaPpER COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


¢ Scheduled steel expansion already far 
exceeds the 9-million tons announced 
Jast fall. What each company is 
doing. Pr. 79 
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Consider the case 
of Clarisse ... 


Poor hippo... dreaming of romantic leads! 


But, alas, with her equipment, Clarisse will never make them. 
Like the businessman who dreams of slashing 

overhead by speeding figure production but lacks the 
proper equipment—Monroes, of course. For whatever the 
figuring or accounting problem, Monroe makes 

exactly the model to handle it, faster, better, more 
economically. This clear to everybody? 


Very well, then... Hip, HIPPO-ray for Monroe! 


Monroe solves your figuring 
and accounting problems...a 
model to meet every need! 


Monroe CALCULATING Machine 


NEW MODEL CSAI The very latest type 
fully automatic has just the features re- 
quired for the economical handling of 
all your general business figure work. 


Monroe ADDING Machine 


RHYTHM-ADD! Operators rave about the 
effortless speed of Rhythm-add, give 
credit to Monroe design, “Velvet Touch"* 
keyboard, and glareless cushion-top keys, 


Monroe ACCOUNTING Machine 


VERSATILE! A multi-purpose bookkeeper 
that handles several kinds of jobs. Like 
all Monroes, its “Velvet Touch"* is one 
reason operators who know prefer Monroe. 


*“VELVET TOUCH” originated in 1935 to de- 
scrike Monroe's hless ease of operati: 





Every Monroe is sold only through 
Monroe-owned branches; serv 
Monroe's factory-trained organization. 


M O N RO E MACHINES FOR BUSINESS 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company, Inc., General Offices, Orange, N. J. 














American-Standard 


First in heating... first in plumbing 


HOW a woman this gleaming new 

deck-type sink fitting and she'll never 
be satisfied to go back to conventional 
faucets and spouts. 

Here at last is a really modern control 
center that brightens up a kitchen sink 
like a jewel ... and brings welcome con- 
venience and simplicity to the job of 
dishwashing. Those easier-to- grasp 
handles, the trim, removable, easy-to- 








clean soap dish, and that just-the-right- 
length swinging spout with its new 
Spring-Flo aerator are work-saving in- 
novations even a man can appreciate! 

Designed especially for Hostess and 
Custom Line sinks, this new fitting is 
an American-Standard exclusive. It is 
also further evidence of what American- 
Standard is doing to develop new and 
improved plumbing fixtures and heat- 


NEW 
SINK FITTING 


Anoth er example of . 
Amrnican-Standard 
Leadership 


ing equipment—not just for the home, 
but for commercial and industrial build- 
ings as well. 

How well American-Standard has 
done this job is indicated  ,oox ror twis 
by the fact that today no _— 
nameinheatingandplumb- 
ing is better known... — 
none enjoys greater public i 
acceptance. MARK OF MERIT 


American Radiator & Standard Sanitary Corporation - General Offices: Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Ustry: AMERICAN STANDARD + AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR- KEWANEE BOILERS + ROSS HEATER.» TONAWANDA IRON 
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People can’t be very hard up. For all the pinch of high prices and 
record personal debt, purchasing power still is mighty powerful. 








Big gains in department store sales since Christmas signal that. 


And here’s a footnote: ‘‘Conversion unemployment,” with its temporary 
pinch on consumer income, can’t have been very severe so far. 


* 
There is some mystery in the rather unusual level of consumer buying 
at this time. 





Department store people say it is not another wave of scare buying. 
They credit ‘‘aggressive promotions” since Christmas. But, by their own 
story, clearances this year were going to be relatively small because stores 
didn’t have much goods left over (BW-Jan.6’50,p19). 

A more likely reason is that people figure prices are lower now than 
they ever will be again; it’s last call for ‘“bargains.”’ 








e 
Here’s a sidelight on purchasing power: With beef and pork more 
plentiful late in 1950 than at any time in several years, you might have 








expected prices to slide. But, no. Consumers bid them up. 





Beef supplies in November and December averaged 12% above a year 
earlier. Pork was about 8% more plentiful. Both were at the year’s peak. 
And what happened to prices? Steers went up about $3 a cwt. to the 
highest level since the autumn of 1948. Hogs rose $4 a cwt. to the best 
mark since the big seasonal run to slaughter started in September. 
o 
Meat is a better index of purchasing power than you might think. 
A working man borrows to buy a new car. But he doesn’t very often 
go inté debt to put meat on the table. He eats bread and potatoes, instead. 
So, with meat supplies as large as they were late in the Old Year, prices 
certainly would not have gone up but for mass buying power. 
& 
Consumers continue to borrow—but not at the record rate before the 
Federal Reserve Board stiffened instalment terms. 








In the first full month after the FRB action, instalment credit went 
down $74-million. That’s not a large figure in itself; in the previous 12 
months, it had risen $2-billion. But the changed trend is the thing. 

Instalment paper on autos went down $48-million. It was the first time 
since the war that repayments topped new loans on autos. 

At the same time, charge accounts and other types of loans not hit 
by the Federal Reserve restrictions expanded moderately. 

7 

One reason people can keep on buying—even if they may have to 

borrow or dip into savings—is that they aren’t worried about their jobs. 








Nonfarm work never was as plentiful as in recent months. In December, 
jobs were 3.3-million more numerous than a year earlier. 

Turnover in factories is small. Firings, particularly, are very few. 

Plants don’t want to lay off any skilled workers—even if materials 
shortages crimp output. They know it will be hard to get anyone back. 

® 

Employment had one of its peculiar gyrations from November to 
December: !t declined a million, yet there was no rise in unemployment. 

Actually, nonfarm employment went up 350,000. That's the really 
important figure. The drop in over-all employment may be traced to farm 
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work. Here there was a more-than-seasonal dip of 1.3-million workers, 
most of whom left the labor force. 

Here’s something to keep very much in the front of your mind: With 
the enlarged draft, with calls for reservists, and with enlistments running 
high, the civilian labor force will be shrinking gradually, not growing, 


throughout 1951. 
* 


Industry already is turning more and more to women workers. 





There always is a swing in the number of working women from a low 
early in the year to a peak in the holiday shopping rush. But, in 1950, 
the upswing was the largest since the war. 

Hirings were especially brisk after midyear. Almost a million women 
got nonfarm jobs while only a third that many men were being hired. 

e 

Almost as many women are working at nonfarm jobs now as during 

the World War || high—17.2-million against 17.4-million. 








But that doesn’t mean industry has exhausted hiring possibilities. 
There are a lot more nonworking women of working age—37.2-million 
now against 33.3-million at the peak of World War II employment. 
e 
Many industries fear some disruption in output between now and 
March—after their civilian business slides and before arms make it up. 


It still seems doubtful, however, that this will amount to much 


(although, in individual cases, it may be pretty rough). 

Detroit, for example, bewails the lack of arms contracts. (Auto com- 
panies have big government orders—but for plants outside Detroit.) But 
the industry won‘t be hard hit. While its car-and-truck volume in the 
first quarter may be down 20% from the 1950 high, it still will top a year 
ago. 

And durable géods plants in general can slow up a bit without para- 
lyzing the economy. They now are turning out a physical volume of goods 
about one-eighth larger even than at the 1948 peak—and are at 265% 
of the 1935-39 average. 








Chicago’s purchasing agents have tried to measure present difficulties 
in doing business. Here’s the nub of their finding: 

Almost everyone suffers from unbalanced inventory for civilian output. 
Yet only 36% so far have as much as 10% of their volume in arms orders. 
The group predicting better volume and profit has gone down steadily since 
August. 





Farms look attractive (1) to farmers for income, and (2) to investors 
as an inflation hedge. Thus the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago’s latest 
quarterly report shows land prices rising more rapidly on larger turnover. 

« 

Removal of all restrictions on 1951 wheat and corn planting over last 
weekend came as a surprise to almost no one at all. It was recognized 
that we would need more grain output to be on the safe side. 

But there’s more to it than that. The promise of large corn plantings 
provides an incentive to livestock raisers to step up their output. 

Corn supplies, though large, have been tightly held recently. “And the 
price rise of 25¢ a bu. since November hasn’t reassured hog raisers. 


Contents copyrighted under the general copyright on ihe Jan. 13, 1951, Issue—Business Week, 330 W. 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 

















Washington, D.C. Checks Its Watches 
By The “SPEAKING CLOCK” 


...and Mallory Elecironic Components 


Contribute to its Amazing Dependability 


ODAY, some 67,000 Washing- 
x. tonians will cheek their clocks 
and watches by Audichron, the “Speak- 
ing Clock.” They will simply pick up 
their telephones and call Sterling 2525. 


Instantly, a musical feminine voice will 


give the correct time. 


Audichron, already in operation in more 
than a hundred cities, requires not a 
single human operator. It is a completely 


automatic combination of photo-electric 


cell and sound-recording, capable of 


handling 50 calls simultaneously. 
Electronic engineers hail it as one of the 
most reliable mechanisms in existence— 


giving 24-hour service with a record of 


less than 20 seconds’ interruption 
in a year. 

Mallory Contacts, Switches and Capaci- 
tors are contributing to Audichron’s 
amazing dependability, just as Mallory 
precision components are contributing 
to the accuracy and reliability of count- 
less other products in the ever-broaden- 
ing field of electronics. 


If you have a seemingly unsolvable 
problem in electronics, electrochemistry 
or metallurgy, Mallory creative engi- 
neering and production facilities may 
find the answer. If you are interested 
in improving your product or lower- 
ing production costs, Mallory invites 
your inquiry. 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc., INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 








SUN PRODUCTS 
OFFER YOU 
"JOB PROVED” 
PERFORMANCE 


Sun's wide selection of "Job Proved" pe- 
troleum products, plus the vast experience 
of Sun Engineers, can help you cut costs, 
step up production, and improve quality. 
Every Sun product, after its development in 
the laboratory, must pass rigid and ex- 
haustive tests in actual use. When the worth 
of the product has been completely dem- 
onstrated in this way, then—and then only — 
it is given the “Job Proved’’ stamp and 
offered for sale. Detailed product informa- 
tion and the help of Sun Engineers are yours 


for the asking. Call your local Sun Office. 


SUN OIL COMPANY 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PA. 


Sun Oil Company, Ltd., Toronto and Montreal 





INDUSTRIAL OILS 





Original charge of Sunvis as goed as new 

after three years’ use in hydraulic press. 
SUNVIS 900 OILS—Unexcelled for turbine lubrication, for use as a hy- 
draulic medium, for circulating systems and similar applications requiring 
longest possible oil life, plus maximum protection to equipment. Sunvis 900 
Oils have a high viscosity index and uniform O°F. pour point, and are 
fortified against corrosion and oxidation. 
SUNVIS OILS—Give long, trouble-free service in all types of industrial 
reservoirs and circulating systems operating at normal temperatures. Sunvis 
Oils have uniform high viscosity index, low pour point, and low carbon 
content. 
SUNVIS H.D. 700 O1LS—For internal combustion engines operating under 
heavy-duty conditions, or where hydraulic valve-lifters are used; for cir- 
culating systems ond other industrial applications where contamination 
is a factor. The additives in Sunvis H.D. 700 Oils supply detergency, and 
minimize oxidation and corrosion. 
SUNVIS 800 O11S—Special heavy-duty lubricating oils used in railroad 
diesel engines equipped with silver-alloy bearings. 
SUNVIS 2200 AND SUNVIS 2300—Heavy-Duty Supplement #1 and 
Supplement #2 quality oils respectively. For use in diesel engines where 
tiigh-sulfur fuels may be encountered. 
DYNAVIS OILS—For internal combustion engines operating at moderate 
loads and speeds. These low-pour-point, high-viscosity-index, inhibited oils 
help prevent formation of harmful corrosive and sludge-forming acids. 
CIRCO OILS—Straight mineral oils for general lubrication of industrial 
machinery. Unsurpassed for once-through applications, regardless of op- 
erating temperatures. 
SUNTAC OILS—Recommended for general lubrication of all machines 
subjected to sudden shocks and load reversals. Compounded to increase 
adhesiveness, Suntac Oils cling to bearing surfaces and supply constant, 
superior lubrication. 
STEAM CYLINDER O1LS—Lubricants of high flash and fire point for satu- 
rated or superheated steam conditions and for worm gear speed-reduction 
units, 
SUNOCO WAY LUBRICANT—Eliminates “stick-slip” of tables and scoring 
of ways. Noncorrosive, with outstanding metalwetting and adhesive proper- 
ties, ample viscosity and E.P. qualities. Approved by 36 leading machine 
tool manufacturers. 
ROCK DRILL O1L—High-film-strength oil for use in jackhammers, stopers, 
drifters, and similar equipment. 


IMDUSTRIAL GREASES 





Sun grease increases steel! mill produc- 
tion by cutting bearing failures 92%. 


SUN GUN GREASES—Smooth greases made with medium-viscosity oil. 


Stable under pressure in power and booster guns, 


“JOB PROVED” IN 
EVERY INDUSTRY 





SUN ADHESIVE PRESSURE GREASES—Won't drip or splash. Excellent 
lubricants for open-gear applications. 

SUN DARK PRESSURE-SYSTEM GREASES—For power-driven central 
grease lubricating systems in heavy industries. Also used as “medium 
cup greases.” 

SUN MINE CAR GREASES—Available in several grades. Suitable for 
both antifriction bearings and plain-bearing cavity-type wheels. 

SUN MINING MACHINE LUBRICANT—Semifiuid. For use where a light 
but adhesive grease is required. Resists separation and decomposition. 
SUN ROLLER BEARING GREASES—For use on electric motors and genera- 
tors and high-temperature machinery equipped with ball or roller bearings. 
SUN GEAR COMPOUNDS—Black adhesive open-gear compounds and 
wire-cable greases, Recommended for power presses, mining machinery, 
worn reduction mills, crushers, pump gears, etc. 

SUNOCO TRACTOR ROLLER COMPOUND —For crawiler-type tractors, 
Provides good lubrication with exceptional sealing qualiti 


METALWORKING OILS 





Ball bearing facturer finds that Sunicut 

increases tool life 15%, eliminates sludging. 
SUNICUT—Straight (non-emulsifiable) transparent cutting oils. Various 
grades for automatic screw machines and heavy-duty machining operations, 
Permit high speed production with excellent finishes, long tool life. 
SUNOCO EMULSIFYING CUTTING OIL—An emulsifiable oil which pro- 
duces a stable white emulsion. Efficient and economical cooling and lubri- 
cating medium for turning, milling, drilling, and other metalworking 
operations on both ferrous and nonferrous metals, It is also an excellent 
grinding coolant. Available in heavy-duty grades too. 
SUN QUENCHING OILS—Specially refined oils designed to aid develop- 
ment of maximum physical properties in a wide variety of steels. 
SUN TEMPERING OILS—Specially refined oils for tempering steel. Be- 
cause of their low carbon content and stability under heat, these oils have 
an unusually long service life. 
SUN ROLLING OILS—Straight and emulsifying oils which will permit 
maximum production in rolling steel, aluminum, brass, and copper. 


RUBBER-PROCESS AIDS 





Two Sun rubber-process aids save manufacturer $6,000 

@ year by taking the place of five competitive products. 
CIRCOSOL-2XH—An elasticator and process aid for natural rubber and 
especially for GR-S. Outstanding for sponge rubber. 
CIRCO LIGHT PROCESS-AID—A processing agent and excellent softener 
for natural rubber, natural rubber reclaims, and neoprene synthetic rubber. 
Used for GR-S to some extent. 
SUNDEX-53—An inexpensive product suitable for p ing GR-S and 
blends of GR-S and natural rubber. An established process aid for rubber 
footwear stocks and semihard rubbers. 
CIRCOMAR-5SAA—A dark-colored product for processing natural and 
GR-S rubber used in tire-making. Also used in reclaiming natural-rubber 
scrap. Replaces asphalt fluxes. Free-flowing at room temperature. 





REFRIGERATION OILS 


Hotel turns to Suniso for its ice-making equipment; 
eliminates separation troubles, cuts oil costs 20% 


SUNISO REFRIGERATION OILS—High-quality oils having extremely low 
pour points, extremely low wax-separating characteristics, a high degree of 
stability, and long life. Initially neutral and resistant to formation of detri- 
mental acids. Suniso grades are available to meet all low, normal, and 
high temperature conditions, The most widely used oils in refrigerating 
and air-conditioning. 


SUNOCO WAXES 


Waxes, “tailor made" to provide the exact properties demanded by dif- 
ferent industries, are now available from Sun's new multimillion-dollar wax 
plant. Revolutionary manufacturing methods make it possible to retain only 
the wax portions desired for a particular use, while discarding those which 
might be detrimental. 

Sunoco Waxes are precision-controlled for quality and uniformity of 
all physical and chemical characteristics important to the user. The various 
grades of Sunoco Wax are recommended on the basis of their ability to 
give superior performance on the specific job. 


TEXTILE OILS 





Sunotex replaces three formula components 

in textile mill; also saves 25% on costs. 
SUNOTEX TEXTILE-PROCESS AIDS—Designed to impart desired addi- 
tional properties to various fibers during their processing from the raw state 
into a manufactured product. All Sunotex textile-process aids are emu!- 
sifiable in water. Highest rating in Fade-Ometer tests. 
SUN COTTON CONDITIONERS— Processing materials which prevent waste 
by cutting down excessive amounts of fly (fine air-borne lint particles). 
SUN ASBESTOS FIBER CONDITIONER—Sprayed on asbestos during 
processing to keep fibers from being damaged or broken down. Harmful! 
dust is minimized when this product is used. 
SUN CORDAGE O1LS—Generally used alone, but adaptable to various 
formulas used by cordage manufacturers. Selected products, highly com- 
patible with additives. 
SUNOTEX MACHINE O1L—One lubricant for nearly every kind of textile 
machine. A high-quality mineral oil and additive combination which prevents 
rust, clings to moving parts, and minimizes wear. Scours out of all kinds of 
fabrics easily and completely. 


ADDITIONAL INDUSTRIAL 
PRODUCTS 


SUN SOLVENTS—Sun Spirits for the thinning of paints, varnishes, and 
enamels, for metal-cleaning, and certain types of processing and extraction 
...@ pure, water-white petroleum solvent free of corrosive sulfur. Other 
Sun solvents with special properties are ilable for the chemical industry. 
SUN LEATHER O1LS—Petroleum-base leather oils. Used for obtaining the 


desired tensile strength, proper temper, and controlled moisture content. 
Maintain a light even color, mix well, and distribute evenly, 





INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS =i 
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nian: [I]ERO Precision Switches 
as a principle of GOOD DESIGN! 


These small switches 
give sure protection 
against fire, waste ° 
on modern railway 

passenger equipment 





John Popaeko, draftsman, (left) and John L. Swarner, electrical planning assistant, 
compare MICRO V3-1 switch installation with former non-snap type switch, 


When Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company's engineers sought to 
“kill three birds with one stone”’.. . elim- 
inate a potential fire hazard, avoid waste 
of current and improve sleeping-car de- 
sign...they turned to MICRO SWITCH 
and found a quick answer. 

The problem was to provide a small, 








MICRC switcH 


FREEPORT. ILLINOIS. U.S A 


dependable snap-action switch to turn 
off automatically the berth lamp when 
closing the berth. Requirements were 
exacting: the switches must be “fool- 
proof,” must serve as ready replacements 
in existing cars as well as components 
in new ones, must be dependable and 
economical. 

MICRO SWITCH engineers met this 
challenge with a precision switch that 
filled Pullman-Standard’s needs per- 
fectly. 

You say your organization doesn’t 
build Pullman cars... you have no need 
of that type? Agreed —but perhaps you 
and your design engineers have a prob- 


lem of product design or redesign involv- 
ing a precision-switch application. If so, 
you should know about MICRO 
SWITCH... our full line of more than 
1600 switches, each with different char- 
acteristics ... our ability to engineer 
and build special snap-action switches, 
even for seemingly “impossible” applica- 
tions! Consultation will convince you— 
as it has convinced Pullman-Standard 
and thousands of other concerns. large 
and small — that “the use of MICRO 
Precision Switches is a principle of good 
design.” Write or call MICRO SWITCH 
Freeport, Illinois ...or any of our branch 


offices. 


OVER 4600 TYPES OF PRECISION SNAP-ACTION SWITCHES 


DIVISION OF MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL 


REGULATOR 


COPR. 1951, MINNEAPOLIS-HONEYWELL REGULATOR CO. 


ICRO Precision Switches 
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§ Latest Preceding Month Year 1947 
Week Week Ago Ago Average 


Business Week Index (above) _ . *230.0 +230.9 2259 195.5 162.2 


PRODUCTION 
Steel ingot operations (% of capacity) 102.7 101.8 161.3 94.0 97.3 
Production of automobiles and trucks 100,337 +135,229 162,757 116,768 98,236 
Engineering const. awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands) $62,421 +$49,725 $48,559 $33,603 $19,433 
Electric power output (million kilowatt-hours) 6,602 6,479 6,909 5,695 3,130 
Crude oil and condensate (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)...................05- 5,788 5,768 5,745 4,927 3,842 
Bituminous coal (daily average, 1,000 tons) 1,820 +1,838 1,554 1,328 1,685 
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TRADE 
Miscellaneous and l.c.]. carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 77 76 74 64 86 
All other carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars) 5 49 49 40 52 
Money in circulation (millions) 7,685 $27,916 $27,698 $27,551 39, 
Department store sales (change from same week of preceding year) 21% +t+18% -1% -4% 
Business failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number) 125 170 161 228 


PRICES (Average for the week) 
Cost of Living (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1935-1939 = 100), Nov.. .175. ee ane 174.8 168.6 105.2 
Spot commodities, daily index (Moody's, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100).......... 516.4 512.5 487.4 349.9 198.1 
Industrial raw materials, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 == 100).... 363.4 357.0 345.9 223.7 138.5 
Domestic farm products, daily index (U.S. BLS, Aug., 1939 == 100) 396.5 387.1 367.7 300.4 146.6 
Finished steel composite (Iron Age, ID.)...........-.cccccccscccccccccees 4.13l¢ 4.13l¢ 4.13l¢ 3.837¢ 2.396¢ 
Scrap steel composite (Iron Age, ton) $45.09 $45.09 $45.08 $26.42 $19.48 
Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.)............0eeeeceeeeeeeeees 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 24.500¢ 18.500¢ 12.022¢ 
Wheat (No. 2, hand. winter, Kaness City, bu.)...... 000s ccacccccncccccces $2.40 $2.40 $2.28 $2.23 $0.99 
Sugar, daily price (raw, delivered New York, lb.).. .. ; 6.34¢ 6.26¢ 5.70¢ 3.38¢ 
Cotton, daily price (middling, ten _— WOME MR cc eccscoreseces y 43.47¢ 41.97¢  30.90¢ 13.94¢ 
Wool tops (Boston, Ib.). 85 $3.70 $3.35 $2.03 $1.41 
Rubber, daily price (ribbed smoked shabete, New York, ‘1b. Te Ue ice eed aek 69.80¢  79.00¢  68.20¢ 18.48¢ 22.16¢ 


FINANCE 
90 stocks, price index (Standard & Poor's Corp.).........-.seseeseveeeees 166.3 163.1 155.4 135.3 78.0 
Medium grade corporate bond yield (Baa issues, Moody’s) 3.19% 3.19% 3.21% 3.24% 4.33% 
High grade corporate bond yield (Aaa issues, Moody’s) 2.66% 2.66% 2.67% 2.57% 2.77% 
Call loans renewal rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average) 14--13% 14-13% 14-13% 14-13% 1.00% 
Prime commercial paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate) 13% 13% 18-13% 14-18% 4-3% 


BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
Demand deposits adjusted, reporting member banks 51,248 +51,642 50,452 47,975 ++27,777 
Total loans and investments, reporting member banks 71,214 +71,789 69,807 67,222 t +32,309 
Commercial and agricultural loans, reporting member banks 17,859 17,839 17,261 13,851 ++6,963 
Securities loans, reporting member banks 2,328 2,478 2,207 2,128 ++1,038 
U. S. gov’t and gov't guaranteed obligations held, reporting member banks... . 33,296 +33,674 32,924 37,514 ++15,999 
Other securities held, reporting member banks 6,501 6,516 6,303 5,035 ++4,303 
Excess reserves, 2'] member banks 1,206 790 960 1,458 5,290 
Total federai reserve credit outstanding 21,879 21,720 20,922 19,471 2,265 

*Preliminary, week ended Jan. 6. Date for "Latest Week’ on each series on request. 

++Estimate (BW —Jul.12'47,p16). +tRevised. 
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The Sergeant and the Private marched in the Statler’s 

7. door. “Attention!” barked the Sergeant, “‘while I tell 
you the score. The Statler is a friendly place, and as 
you'll shortly see, they really treat you like a guest.” 
The Private said: “Who, me?” 


2 “Observe the Statler bed,” said Sarge. ‘““How wide, 
e how long, how deep; 800 built-in springs and more 
insure a good night’s sleep. Just ‘hit the sack’ at Statler 
and your pleasant dreams begin.” “You're SO right, 
Sarge,” the Private said. ““Now come and tuck me in!” 











A scaring sight next morning was the Sergeant’s scorch- 

e ing wrath at finding he’d been beaten to the steaming 
Statler bath. “Don’t worry, Sarge,”’ the Private grin- 
ned. ““There’s soap enough for you. The water's always 
piping hot—there’re lots of towels, too!” 


“Now Statler chefs,” the Sergeant smiled, “‘are men of 

4. great renown. The food they cook is just about the fin- 
est food in town. Eat up, my boy, it’s ‘top brass’ food, 
though you're just rank and file.” “It must be good,” 
the Private said, “to make a Sergeant smile!” 





“At Statler there’s no need,” they cried, “to take a 

e lengthy hike; the business districts, shops and shows 
are close—and that we like! In fact, in every sort of way 
the Statler’s sure to suit you. Like travelers all, we 
think it’s swell, so Statler—we salute you!” 





STATLER 
HOTELS 


cea 


STATLER HOTELS: NEW YORK + BOSTON «+ BUFFALO + DETROIT 
CLEVELAND + ST.LOUIS + WASHINGTON 
STATLER OPERATED: HOTEL WILLIAM PENN + PITTSBURGH 
* 
ANOTHER GREAT NEW STATLER + LOS ANGELES 
(NOW UNDER CONSTRUCTION «+ READY FOR OCCUPANCY 1952) 





























WASHINGTON OUTLOOK 





WASHINGTON There’s a lot of sham in the fight on inflation. Officials talk soothingly 
BUREAU of ending the price upsurge, once plans are perfected. But this is mislead- 
JAN. 13, 1951 ing. Washington is going to take the gamble that it can “regulate” infla- 
tion, keep the “good-times” climate, without letting things get out of hand. 

= And that is entirely different from stopping inflation. 
c I. The prospect is that business and living costs will continue on up. 


‘Sertice 


That’s another way of saying your dollar will become worth less and less. 
* 


The weakness in the curb-inflation plan is the same as during World 
War II. Then, as now, the policy was to concentrate more on inflation 
results (high prices) than on the inflation cause (excess buying power 
flowing from big government spending). 

This is the easy route. Getting at the cause of inflation takes strict 
housekeeping, taxes, and credit curbs—a hard money policy. 

But these things hit the public. So fighting higher prices is much more 
appealing to the politician. 


Price-wage controls won’t do the job. They are coming, of course. The 
bickering in Washington is over how fo start and when. 

The ceilings will be only a brake at best—even if backed up with con- 
sumer rationing, which will come eventually. A few reasons why: 

Some prices just can’t be controlled very well—food and imports, for 
instance. Every time these go up, they send a wave through the whole 
distribution system which the stabilizers have to allow for. It happened 
under OPA. 

Shortages also will pressure prices up. As civilian goods are cut back, 
ceilings will have to be raised to take care of the higher unit cost. The first 
example may be autos. The Dec. 1 freeze of new car prices now is being 
reexamined. 

Wage stabilization will be soft. The stabilizers won’t hold wages firmly 
while prices still are working up. Periodic living-cost increases will be 
allowed, and they will tend to keep the spiral going. 


SRR Ne A ie gt a 
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Deficit financing will be another up-pusher. True, the Treasury now is 
collecting more than it is paying out; that’s a check on inflation. But by 
midyear, this probably will be reversed. And the excess spending will add 
to business and consumer buying power. 


(SAF ge RAT OR 


How much inflation is ahead? All estimates are nothing but guesses. 
But the stabilizers look for a 10% price rise in the first year of price control, 
and about 5% a year after that. These figures are minimums. Whether 
the rise goes higher will depend largely on other anti-inflation devices now 
under consideration. Their aim is to ease the pressure either by draining 
excess buying power, or bottling it up to limit demand for scarce goods. 


Taxes are a front-line inflation weapon and are going still higher. 
But the policy of pay-as-we-go on defense won’t be lived up to. 

Here’s the problem: Spending in fiscal 1952, which starts this July, 
will be over $70-billion. Receipts are estimated at around $55-billion. That 
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WASHINGTON OUTLOOK Continued) 


WASHINGTON leaves a deficit of $15-billion. Making that up with new taxes: will be 
BUREAU politically tough. The easy pickings are gone. This is why: 


JAN. 13, 1951 Corporations can be hit some $2-billion by raising regular rates to 
55% and tightening the excess profits tax. But that will be about the 
limit for this year. 

Excises can yield $1-billion or so through higher rates on gasoline, 
liquor, etc., plus a system of special rates on scarce consumer durables. 
The next step, a sales tax, will be hard to take politically. 

Individuals can be made to give up another $5-billion by hitting the 
so-called middle incomes hard. But to get much more than that would 
mean soaking the poor as well as the rich. 





It looks like an unbalanced budget to the tune of $5-billion to $7-billion. 
That means a big addition to the cash which business and consumers 
will have on hand to bid for scarce goods. Deficits feed inflation. 


Forced savings are being weighed. The idea is to “bottle” buying 
power during the period of shortages and free it later when it might be 
needed as an economic stimulant. A couple of the schemes: 


e A percentage cut of wages and salaries. This would be deducted by 
employers and invested in noncashable government bonds for the duration. 

¢ A spending tax. It would impose confiscatory rates on spending in 
excess of what is considered necessary for living. 


Action is doubtful. The spending tax would be hard to make work. 
And forced buying of bonds might weaken confidence in government securi- 
ties. In the past, bonds have been either negotiable or cashable on demand. 


Credit will be tightened. Loan money will become harder to get, and 
will carry a somewhat higher interest rate. 

Higher reserve requirements for banks will be proposed to Congress 
by the Federal Rese: ve Board and have an even chance of passage. 

A voluntary seveening of loans is being urged on insurance companies 
and banks by th: Reserve Board. The plan is for the lenders to get together 
and agree on a policy of limiting loans for nonessential purposes. 


The Treasury’s 2,% rate on long terms is being criticized by some 
Reserve Board members. They think the rate should be pushed up a notch 
to encourage investors to hold these governments, rather than cash them 
with the Reserve system and reinvest in better yielding private paper. 


Truman and Congress: Shelving the Fair Deal will strengthen Truman. 
His labor-liberals don’t like it, of course. But Southern conservatives will 
make less trouble. This assures Truman fairly solid party backing in the 
foreign policy fight, which is today’s big issue. 


There will be concessions on foreign policy, but no basic change. 
Europe will remain the front line of defense, and troops will be sent. But 
the soft attitude toward Europe’s own effort will be hardened. There will 
be more insistence that Europe do more for its defense. And in future 
policy, Congress will get a bigger hand. 
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More Yachting Pleasure 


> Merely setting the desired course 
and permitting the Sperry Magnetic 
Compass Pilot to take over in open 
waters provides a method of steering 
that gives new meaning to a pleasure 
cruise. For it is a special pleasure to 
cruise hour on hour in all waters with 
the desired headings held automatically. 


» The longer the cruise lasts, the better 
everyone aboard appreciates what auto- 
matic steering means in easing the strain 
of manual steering. . . lightening work 
... adding to fun and relaxation time. 
And with the portable Remote Con- 


troller full rudder control is available 
from any part of the boat. 


> The Magnetic Compass Pilot brings 
to small boats the advantages that the 
Sperry automatic Gyro-Pilot brings to 
larger craft. Like all Sperry products, 


it is backed by Sperry’s world-wide 
service organization. Our nearest dis- 
trict office will be happy to give you 
additional information. 


Visit our booths 132-133 at the National 
Motor Boat Show, January 12-20. 


" GYROSCOPE COMPANY 


DIVISION OF THE SPERRY CORPORATION, GREAT NECK, NEW YORK + CLEVELAND * NEW ORLEANS * NEW YORK « LOS ANGELES * SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
Distributor in Florida for the Magnetic Compass Pilot — Merrill-Stevens Drydock Co., Miami 





87% saving in time, 75% saving in space 
reported for G-E infrared lamps 








QUICKER BAKING. The Phil R. Hinkley Company of 


Cleveland reduced baking time 87 per cent by using 
General Electric infrared lamps in the two ovens shown 
here. G-E infrared gives you quick heat at low cost—can 
save you time and money in a wide range of finishing, 
dehydrating, and drying applications. 





36 


INFRARED 
LAMPS 








LESS SPACE. Infrared ovens are compact, require less 
floor space and are easy to install overhead and out of 
the way. Many manufacturers report savings in space up 
to 75%. If you need room to expand, or have crowded 
finishing areas, General Electric infrared lamps can save 


you space... and money. 


CLOSER CONTROL, TOO! If you have a tricky process 

that demands just the right amount of heat, General 
Electric infrared lamps may be your answer. You'll get 
clean heat that can be automatically controlled within 
narrow limits. G-E infrared assures the dependable heat- 
ing necessary to maintain product uniformity . . . hold 
rejects—and costs—to a minimum. 

General Electric makes a complete line of infrared 
lamps—125 to 1000 watts, both clear and reflector types. 
For more information, write General Electric, Div. 166- 
BW-1, Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 


FREE BOOKLETS ON INFRARED 


““Bake-Dry-Heat with G-E 
Infrared Lamps.” Gives ad- 
vantages of infrared heating. 


“Industrial Infrared Lamps’. 
Where and how to use them. 


For your free copies, write 
General Electric, Div. :166- 
BW-1, Nela Park, Cleveland12, 
Ohio. 
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¢ Transitional unemployment is on the rise in 
some areas of industry due to production cut- 


backs. 


e Materials shortages—not credit restrictions or 
defense contracts—have slowed production. 


coming. 


e Autos, appliances, and television are hardest 
hit so far—but industry knows more trouble is 


e Slow placement of government contracts for 


munitions is one reason . 


Shift to Defense Output Begins to Hurt 


For the third time in 10 years, the 
U.S. economy has begun disengaging 
its clutch. Once more, the big machine 
is shifting its gears to defense produc- 
tion. And as with any machine, that 
process must mean an inevitable loss of 
momentum—some workers laid off, 
some production lines stalled. 
¢ How Long?—But the question which 
has the entire business community 
chewing its fingernails this week is 
this: How long will it take to get the 
full power back on? If the gears mesh 
cleanly and silently, fine for everybody. 
If they clash loudly before they engage, 
the whole economy—and the defense 
effort as well—will suffer badly. 

Right now, even in its first move- 
ments, the gear-shifting process is not 
going entirely smoothly. The main rea- 
son is that the government can’t seem 
to make up its mind what it wants in 
the way of defense equipment. Most 
contracts are coming through in such 
small bits and pieces that companies 
getting them can handle them right 
along with regular production. 
¢ Production Falls—So here and there 
production is suffering because defense 
contracts aren’t coming fast enough to 
fill gaps left by curtailed civilian output. 
Crackdowns on use of strategic mate- 
rials like copper, cobalt, and aluminum 
have brought cutbacks of varying de- 
grees of seriousness. Transitional un- 
employment is on the rise as plants cut 
out whole shifts of workers, or shut 
down entirely for anywhere from a day 
to a month. Overtime work in some 
cases is a thing of the past. 

So far, this kind of trouble is pretty 
spotty. Industry as a whole has not 
been hit yet, either by cutbacks or 
layoffs; in some cases, in fact, produc- 
tion is at new peaks. But even these 
industries can see the handwriting on 
the wall. They know that the spot cut- 
backs will become more general. 
¢ Autos First—Hardest hit by cutbacks 
so far is the auto industry. Last week, 


nearly 50,000 workers had been laid off; 
production had dropped an average of 
20% below last month’s. 

The cutback had mothing to do with 

either credit restrictions or war orders 
(although the industry has some of the 
biggest orders yet given out). Late last 
fall it did look as if credit controls 
might limit sales, but when Korea be- 
gan to go sour in December, auto deal- 
ers had a resurge of buying. The war 
saved them from bad overstocking. Now 
some believe that the cutbacks may put 
automobiles in short supply in the near 
future. 
e Materials Short—The basic cause of 
the cutback is shortages, particularly of 
steel, copper, and aluminum. Copper is 
one thing for which car makers can use 
no substitute—you must have it for 
wiring and for radiators. Here’s what 
the material shortage has done to some 
of the big car makers: 

Chrysler, Studebaker, and Packard are 
all running 20% below December’s pro- 
duction this month; Nash is 25% below. 

General Motors hasn’t been hit so 
hard yet, although it had 13,000 idle 
during the first week of this year in 
four plants—at Linden, N. J., Wilming- 
ton, Del., Framingham, Mass., and 
Kansas City, Kan. 

It is expected that for the first quar- 
ter of the year, employment throughout 
the industry will be off an average of 
about 15%. 
¢ Plums, Too—Meanwhile, however, 
some juicy defense plums have fallen to 
the industry. Among them are Cadil- 
lac’s $167-million light-tank contract, 
Chrysler’s $160-million medium-tank 
contract, Ford’s $35-million Pratt & 
Whitney engine contract, Willys-Over- 
land’s $130-million order for Jeeps. As 
soon as the industry can get these and 
others rolling, its unemployment wor- 
ries will be eased, if not over. 
¢ Appliances Second—Next to autos, ap- 
pliances ere hardest hit. One difference 
here, though, is that not everyone has 


suffered from cutbacks. But where the 
cutbacks have hit, they have hit just 
about as hard—and for the same rea- 
sons. 

For example, Westinghouse has 

back output 15% across the board 
two of its appliance plants (including 
the largest, at Mansfield, Ohio), and 
20% at its East Springfield (Mass.) 
plant. The cause is mainly the copper 
shortage, although other materials are 
giving “trouble, too. 
* Overtime Ends—So far, Westing- 
house production cuts haven’t caused 
serious layoffs—almost none at Mans- 
field, somewhere between 3% and 6% 
at the other two plants. But all over- 
time has been stopped cold, and when 
a worker quits, nobody’s hired to re 
place him. 

As yet, Westinghouse has converted 
none of its facilities from civilian to 
war work. Yet at year’s end, more than 
30% of its unfilled orders were direct 
defense orders. To date, all these de- 
fense orders have been run in with 
civilian work. 

General Electric Co. reports itself to 
be in about the same position on pro- 
duction as Westinghouse—except that 
it has avoided any unemployment. In- 
stead, it has stopped all overtime, and 
feels it can cut back production 25% 
without affecting employment in any 
other way. By contrast, Sylvania Elec- 
tric Products Co. says its electrical out- 
put (neon lights and flash bulbs, etc.) 
is going great guns, with no cutback yet. 
(At the other end of the scale, Gibson 
Refrigerator Co. is operating at only 
65% of capacity because of materials 
shortages.) 

TV Third—Television is the third 
hardest hit industry. But oddly enough, 
it isn’t nearly as hard hit as everybody 
thought it would be when the Korean 
war broke out last summer. At that 
time, almost everyone felt sure that the 
entire electronics industry would shift 
to military output quickly—on the 
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ground that modern warfare is basi- 
cally electronic. 

As it turns out, electronics seems to 
be in a much brighter position as far as 
civilian output this year is concerned 
than cither autos or appliances. Syl- 
vania has very small unemployment due 
to cutbacks—somewhere around 24% of 
its 20,000 workers are idle. Other TV 
set makers have had short, spotty lay- 
offs, but nothing serious. Both Admiral 
Corp. and Du Mont haven’t had any. 
¢ Good First Quarter?—Moreover, 
most of the big companies see little, it 
any, cutback in production schedules for 
the first quarter. Motorola is even talk- 
ing about a handsome output for the 
second quarter. The reason is that ma- 
terials shortages aren’t hitting the indus- 
try as fast as it feared (it uses only 
small amounts of most critical mate- 
rials), and the military load is building 
up more slowly than originally expected. 

Dr. Allen B. Du Mont, president of 
the Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, 
Inc., now that 1951 TV-set 
production will fall only 25% below 
the 9-million-per-year rate set last Sep- 
tember and October 
¢ Ripples—Aside from autos, appliances, 
and electronics, there seems to be no 
industry at present where cutbacks and 
lavoffs have caused more than a small 
ripple. The situation varies a good deal 
with the particular area. In Detroit, for 


example, the big problem is straight 
} 


guesses 


unemployment because of the size of - 


the auto industry. 

But in Cleveland, the picture is 
totally different, because it is largely a 
subcontract town. Also, there is a wide 
enough diversity of industry to prevent 
any real unemployment from cutbacks. 
If one company lays off 100 workers, 
another will snap them right up—and 
more if it can get them 
e Easier for Workers—This high de- 
mand for labor, in fact, is broad enough 
to make transitional unemployment 
fairly low. The reason is this: Unlike 
1940, the labor market today is tight. 
As a result, no company wants to lay 
off any skilled workers because it may 
never get them back when defense con- 
tracts start Coming in. 

Richard A. Graver, vice-president in 
charge of sales for Admiral Corp., said 
this week: ““We cannot let our know- 
how people go, for if we do it will be 
very difficult to get them back.” 
¢ The Government’s Move—How long 
will it be before government contracts 
begin to replace civilian production in 
any quantity? The answer is mainly up 
to the government. Defense orders are 
coming in in increasing quantities, but 
they are still small. And even after 
some big defense orders come in and 
manufacturers know what’s expected of 
them, it will take months in most cases 
to retool, retrain workers, and get into 
full production. 
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Wilson's Pattern for Mobilization 


Charles E. Wilson has taken the first 
big step toward streamlining Washing- 


ton’s mobilization set-up. Readiest 
proof is the chart above. It was im- 
possible even to chart the ponderous 
pre-Wilson machine. 

Wilson has given mobilization a pol- 
icy head—his own Office of Defense 
Mobilization—and a strong arm—Wil- 
liam H. Harrison’s Defense Production 
Administration. Advising on such 


major problems as when we'll have a 
controlled materials plan or at what 
point general price-wage controls are 
necessary, will be the Defense Mobiliza- 
tion Board’s job. 

DPA has a firm grip on all industrial 
controls: priorities, allocations, mate- 
rial cutbacks. It has the decisive voice 
on plant expansion and, until the new 
manpower organization becomes a real- 
ity, it has a major voice in labor supply. 
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New Profit Net 


Congress due to extend 
renegotiation to all defense con- 
tracts except unprocessed farm 
products. Rules unchanged. 


A lot more war contracts are going 
to have to pass through the renegotia- 
tion wringer to squeeze out “unreason- 
able” profits. 

Defense Secretary Marshall has asked 
Congress for a new law subjecting to 
renegotiation every type of contract 
except unprocessed farm products. And 
there is little doubt that Congress will 
give Marshall substantially what he has 
asked within a few weeks. 

Under the existing law, enacted in 
1948, a great many types of contract 
are not subject to renegotiation. ‘The 
Army, Navy, and Air Force can’t take 
a second look at profits from “‘adver- 
tised bid” contracts, contracts for raw 
materials (w: asting assets), for construc- 
tion, or for farm. products. 
¢ Bargaining—The law, and its defi- 
ciencies, grew out of a World War II 
law under which Congress gave the 
military the right to-go back after de- 
livery to see if the contractor had made 
too much money. In the case of many 
newly-devised items, neither the mili- 
tary nor industry had any advance idea 
phat costs would be. 

The government looks over a con- 
tractor’s total government business for 
a year, and decides if the over-all profit 
is excessive. A “fair profit” can range 
from as little as 2% to as much as 20%. 
Theoretically, the government has 
standards to determine how much 
money it will recapture: efficiency of 
the contractor; reasonableness of cost 
and profits; amount and source of pri- 
vate and public capital employed, and 
the net worth of the company; extent 
of risk on the part of the contractor; 
nature of the contract and its contribu- 
tion to defense; and the character of the 
business. 

e It’s a Bargain—Despite these rather 
vague yardsticks, renegotiation ends up 
as a matter of bargaining. The govern- 
ment says how much it wants back; its 
claim is bolstered by its legal power to 
take what it wants. The contractor 
says how much he is willing to give 
back; he can argue that to pay more 
would wipe him out, and so mean no 
more production. He can threaten to 
appeal to Congress or the courts. The 
lines are drawn on these points of 
strength; after haggling, a final figure is 
reached. 

The new bill requested by Marshall 
will follow closely the language of Rep. 
Vinson’s HR 9564 introduced last Au- 
gust. It would apply to all contracts 
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now in force, no matter when they were 
signed, provided deliveries are made 
after the bill becomes a law. 

¢ $100,000 Limit-A company which 
has aggregate receipts and accruals from 
defense contracts in excess of $100,000 
during the company’s fiscal year (as 
determined for tax purposes) would be 
subject to renegotiation. 

All contracts (except agricultural)— 
prime and subcontracts alike—would 
be subject to renegotiation. The pres- 
ent exemption for contracts of $1,000- 
and-under is described as an administra- 
tive monstrosity. It won't be asked for 
again. It’s much simpler for a large 
company to renegotiate profits of all its 
defense business than to try to cull out 
those due to $1,060 contracts. 
¢ Contingent—There is one group of 
contracts where $25,000 (rather than 
$100,000) is the “accruals and receipts” 
figure that determines whether or not 
the company is subject to renegotiation. 
Aimed at “five-percenters’” who nego- 
tiate contracts, the lower limit applies 
to subcontracts where the amount pay- 

able “‘is contingent upon the procure- 
ment of a contract or contracts . . .” 
or where the fee to be paid is for patent 
royalties ‘or formula use. 

The fact that, under the new bill, bid 
contracts would be subject to renegotia- 
tion doesn’t mean much now. Except 
for standard soft goods, most defense 
contracting today is on a negotiated 
basis. Less than 5% of present pro- 
curement is handled through advertised 
bidding. 


New Fighter for USAF 


During flight tests over Muroc, Calif.,, Re- 
public Aviation’s new F-84F Thunderjet 
fighter fires five of its load of 5-in. rockets 
(note white spots in the air ahead of plane). 
The swept-wing fighter is the latest to join 


the Air Force’s team of jets. It’s designed 
for high speeds and long range. 


Dream Comes True 


New England steel mill 
assured after Washington O.K.'s 
amortization. Two financing 
plans drawn up. 


New England’s dream, a steel mill of 
its very own, is now almost a sure thing. 
The government put its official seal of 
approval on the idea this week when 
the National Security Resources Board 
issued a $250-million certificate of ne- 
cessity to the New England Steel De- 
velopment Corp. That will enable the 
corporation to write off the cost of the 
plant in five years instead of 20. 
¢ Specifications—The mill will be lo- 
cated in the New London-Waterford 
area of Connecticut. It will have ingot 
capacity of about 1-million tons a year. 
And it will be completely integrated, 
starting with iron ore and turning out 
finished steel. 

Two major questions remain to be 
answered: how the mill will be financed, 
and who will operate it. And the an- 
swer to the first depends on the answer 
to the second. 

If the mill is operated by an inde- 
pendent New England Steel Corp., the 
financing will be a three-way affair, 
according to Clifford S. Strike, presi- 
dent of the development corporation. 
A group of insurance companies has 
indicated that it will provide all but 
about $80-million or $90-million of the 
$250-million of basic construction capi- 
tal needed. The development corpora- 
tion believes it can get the rest as a 
defense loan from the government, 
under the Defense Production Act. 
And three different investment bankers 
have indicated that the needed $40- 
million of equity capital could easily 
be raised by public sale of securities. 

If, instead of being completely inde- 
pendent, the mill is operated in connec- 
tion with one of the country’s big steel 
companies, the insurance companies 
would supply all of the $250-million, 
and no government loan would be 
needed. Again, the equity capital would 
come from the public. 

e Cheaper—Strike says steel made in 
New London would cost users in New 
England and New York less than the 
same stuff shipped out of Sparrows 
Point or areas further west. Ore would 
come from overseas—Latin America, 
Europe, Africa, eventually Labrador. 

Coverdale & Colpitts, the New 
York engineering firm, has made a 
thorough study of the new mill’s poten- 
tial market. The results have not been 
officially released yet. But the unoff- 
cial word is that it has been finished, 
and that it played a big part in NSRB’s 


decision. 
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“SHE GOES.” At Pittsburgh “HO” Railroad Club, Koppers’ Al 


Yeske nurses one of 165 pieces of motor power owned by members. 


A JOB FOR 


TWO: Charlie Kent (left) of Philadelphia Co. 


and John Kress of Peoples First National Bank fix wrecking car. 


ova 


SALES CARES FORGOTTEN, R. S. Galbraith, 


organist, solders overhead wire. 


GULLIVER ON LILLIPUT: Ed Campbell, of Pittsburgh Post- 


Gazette and club vice-president, does a delicate wiring job. 


His specialty: trolley cars. 


$10-Million Worth of Fun on Model Rails 


Fifteen years ago the model railroad 
fan was a_ hobbyist. He stole 
off to the quict of his attic or his cellar, 
turned his own lathe, made his own 
dies. Maybe he took a tip from his 
business—like the dentist who used his 
denture-casting mold 
locomotive front ends 

loday, model railr 
out of solitary 
number well over 
try bristles with 1,000 
of the National Model Railroad Assn. 
e $10-Million—It’s big busi One 
good estimate is that fans spend around 
$10-million a year on their hobby; some 
estimates go as high as $20-million. 
The enthusiasts keep between 150 and 
200 manufacturers busy full time mak- 
ing model | acces- 

I'hey keep 80 major jobbers in 
2,000 hobby 


solitary 


technique to 


iding has broken 

The fans 
The coun- 
member clubs 


conhnement. 


100.000 


ness. 


railroad parts, kits, 
SOTICS 
business, help support 
shops 


Besides that, 104,000 hobbyists sub- 
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scribe to Model Railroader, published 
by Kalmbach Pub. Co., Milwauke 

e What Did It?—Modcl Railroader 
was one growth factor. So was the war: 
It gave the hobby manufacturers war 
business that made big-scale production 
easier when peace came. 

Uhe particular breed that keeps all 
this business humming is not to be con- 
fused with Pop who plays with Junior’s 
train. To the real fancier, Pop is known 
—and scorned—as a mere tinplater; the 
genuine article is the “scale boy,” who 
insists that every detail be just perfect. 
¢ Manufacturers—But the manufacturer 
who supplies the scale boys is often a 
colorful character in his own right. One 
ef the foremost is Gordon Varney. 
Varney was a West Coast real 
man, who got the model railroading 
bug back in 1936. Nearly broke, he 
paid out his last $300 to have an in- 
dustrial designer whip up a model box 
car. Varney Railway Models, now in 


estate 


Chicago, says its dealers sold $1-million 
worth of kits in 1950. 

Another big one is Mantua Metal 
Products Co., Woodbury Heights, N. J. 
This firm, run by John ‘Tyler, makes 
about 80% of all the locomotive model 
kits. During the war he made comput- 
ing equipment. Now, with 90% of his 
business in model railroads, he figures 
1950 net sales at around $500,000. 

I'hen there’s Irvin Athearn, of Los 
Angeles. Athearn does business from a 
chair on the front lawn of his house, 
though he has more businesslike facil 
ities. Trade circles guess Athearn’s net 
business in 1950 was close to $1-million. 
e¢ Hobbyists All—The wholesalers are 
apt to be fans, too. One of the big 
operations belongs to Theo. R. Parker, 
of Pittsburgh. He did about $415,000 
worth of business last year. A_part- 
time history teacher at the University 
of Pittsburgh, he runs the business as 
a profitable way of enjoying his hobby 
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salesman and 


WIRES CROSSED? Ed Campbell gets under the table. It takes a OVER THE BRIDGE: F. J. Colson, architectural engineer, gives a 
lot of wire to manipulate the 2,500 cars that club members own. lift to a model of Santa Fe’s diesel “Chief,” complete with Astradome. 
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CRASH: Sam Heyle (right), design engineer for Duquesne Light, and Charlie Kent head for trouble. Wrecks are rare on model railroad. 
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Legal Price Discrimination 


Supreme Court upsets FTC ruling, holds that separate 
prices are O.K. if made in good faith to meet competition. Decision 
clarifies controversial words of Robinson-Patman act. 


It’s now perfectly legal for a seller 
to give one customer a better price 
than another—as long as the seller can 
prove that in all good faith he had to 
discriminate in order to meet the 
equally low price of a competing seller. 

rhat’s the meaning of the Supreme 
Court’s ruling last week in the long- 
drawn Standard Oil of Indiana case. 
In ruling, the court did something that 
the 8lst Congress failed to do in two 
years of trying: It clarified the con- 
troversial “good faith clause” of the 
Robinson-Patman antiprice-discrimina- 
tion act. 
e¢FTC Ruling—The court’s ruling 
made the Federal Trade Commission 
decidedly unhappy. FTC, backed by 
the Seventh Circuit Court of Appeals, 
had ruled differently. It had interpreted 
Robinson-Patman’s Section 2(B) this 
way: 

Price discrimination is illegal per se. 
Sellers can show they are meeting com- 
petition in good faith, as provided in 
the law, and if that’s all that’s involved, 
FTC turns the seller loose. But if 


Elta 


FTC finds that the seller’s “good faith” 
price discrimination substantially lessens 
competition or tends to create a mo- 
nopoly, then the discrimination is il- 
legal despite the “good faith.” 
¢ The Law—Here’s the R-P language 
that’s at the heart of all the ruckus: 
“Upon proof being made . . . that 
there has been discrimination . . . the 
burden of rebutting the prima-facie case 
thus made by showing justification shall 
be upon the person charged with a 
violation . . . provided, however, that 
nothing herein contained shall prevent 
a seller from rebutting the prima-facie 
case thus made by showing that his 
lower price . . . was made in good faith 
to meet an equally low price of a com- 
petitor ...” 
¢ Gasoline Sales—The question of what 
this really means came up in 1940 when 
FTC accused Standard Oil of Indiana 
of selling gasoline to four large Detroit 
customers—jobbers who also retailed, 
and a local chain of retail stations—at 
prices lower than it sold the same gaso- 
tineto small retailers m the area. 


Between Mine and Mill-A New Coal Laundry 


Inland Steel Co. upped its pig-iron output 
this week without adding an inch to steel- 
making capacity. At Price, Ky., it put into 
operation a new coal preparation plant that 
will: (1) remove slate and stone from raw 
coal, and thus (2) make possible a coke with 
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a lower ash content, which will (3) raise pig- 
iron output by an estimated 200 tons a day. 
In all, Inland figures the plant will save 
it about $1 a ton on pig costs. Link-Belt Co. 
built the installation, connected it to the 
mine portal by a conveyor. 


Standard Oil tried to prove to the 
FTC that it gave these big customers a 
better price only to meet a lower price 
offered by other refiners. 

FTC ruled, in 1945, that it didn’t 
have to decide whether this was so or 
not. Instead, FTC said, this good faith 
meeting of competition “does not con- 
stitute a defense in the face of affirma- 
tive proof that the effect of the discrimi- 
nation was to injure, destroy, and 
prevent competition” between the four 
jobbers and other retail customers of 
Standard Oil. 
¢ Basing Point—The Standard Oil of 
Indiana case gained particular impor- 
tance from the chain of events which be- 
gan in 1948 with the Supreme Court’s 
sweeping cement decision which banned 
basing-point systems of pricing (BW — 
Jun.12'48,p74). That decision cast 
doubt on the legality of any pricing 
system in which delivered prices were 
quoted. 

The decision brought a storm of pro- 
test from business. Finally, Congress 
undertook to rewrite those portions of 
the antitrust laws that affect delivered 
pricing. After almost two years of 
pulling and hauling, this produced last 
year’s O’Mahoney bill. One of the 
major sections in the bill gave com- 
panies a firm go-ahead signal for good 
faith meeting of prices (BW —Jun.10 
’50,p16). President Truman vetoed the 
bill, at the urging of his small business 
advisers. 

Now the Supreme Court has, in ef- 
fect, written the O’Mahoney good faith 
clause into law. 
¢ Search for Sense—There’s no doubt, 
when you read between the lines, that 
the court majority decided it had to 
find some sensible meaning in a law 
which, if it means what it seems to say, 
doesn’t make such sense. 
¢ Big Manufacturers—Proponents _ of 
Robinson-Patman are claiming that the 
court has gutted the law. They claim 
that, from here on out, it will be a 
cinch for big manufacturers to show 
they have to discriminate in favor of 
big customers to meet the price of a 
competing seller. 

The small business bloc, in Congress 
and out, will keep up a furor over the 
decision. They’re saying that the jus- 
tices have not only undone Robinson- 
Patman, but also their own decision 
against basing-point pricing. 
¢ Good Faith?—There’s a loose end in 
all this that’s yet to be tied up by FTC. 
The court has directed it to rule now on 
what it refused to rule on_ before: 
whether or not Standard Oil’s price 
discrimination was, in fact, made in 
good faith. 

Which way is the commission likely 
to go? Guessers point out that, on the 
record, FTC’s trial examiner who first 
heard the case ruled for the company 
on this point. 
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Aluminum for Sale 


Alcan will have it, if it goes 
through with new Canadian 
plant. But it talks of not building 
unless U.S. buys output. 


In one swoop last week, Canada 
started toward raising its aluminum 
capacity 50%. The vast Aluminum Co, 
of Canada signed a contract with the 
British Columbia government for power 
rights on the Kemano River. It was 
the first concrete step in Alcan’s long- 
talked-of plan for a new 600-million-Ib.- 
a-year plant in the West. 
¢ Market Deal—The company says it 
is now ready to go ahead with the 
plant—if and when it is assured of a 
market for the output. To Ottawa, 
that seemed to put the “if” in Wash- 
ington’s lap. If it agrees to buy the 
output, the plant goes up. If the U.S. 
sticks to expanding domestic produc- 
tion, the plant remains a plan. 

So far, there’s nothing to show that 
the U.S. has made any commitment— 
either money or materials—for the plant. 
Canada may have had some encourage- 
ment that it could get steel for the plant 
here, if other sources fail. But that, 
apparently, is all. ‘ 
¢ Is it Solid?—Industry observers, how- 
ever, feel that a lot of Alcan’s “‘buy-or- 
else’ talk may be for the record. They 
figure the company is likely to go ahead, 
whether it makes a firm U.S. sale or 


not. For one thing, Alcan probably 
can count on further commitments 
from Britain and other users in a period 
of climbing world demand. More im- 
portant, there is a chance that U.S. 
expansion may not match up to needs. 

The earliest the British Columbia 
plant could start production is in three 
years. By that time, all new U.S. ca- 
pacity should be producing. On the 
basis of present plans, added domestic 
output will amount to about 790-million 
Ib. a year (BW —Dec.2’50,p25), includ- 
ing the share from reactivated potlines. 

But that will not even meet NSRB’s 
short-term expansion goal of 1-billion 
Ib., let alone its long-range aim of 
2-billion Ib. (Domestic producers insist 
they will expand as much as the govern- 
ment asks, but say they haven't been 
asked for anything like 1-billion Ib. or 
2-billion Ib.) If production still falls 
short in 1954, it seems certain U.S. 
mobilizers would turn to Canada. 
¢ Refused Once~Top-level bartering 
between Washington and Ottawa on 
aluminum has been going off and on 
for months. Right after Korea, Canada 
offered to sell the U.S. 440-million Ib., 
but was turned down. Washington’s 
reason was that only a small part of 
the total could be had immediately; 
most of it was slated to come from the 
British Columbia plant. 

The upshot was that Washington 
decided to drop Canadian negotiations 
and concentrate on domestic expansion. 
Then, Britain moved in with a new con- 
tract, sewed up most of the remaining 
Alcan output (BW —Dec.23’50,p28). 


DO’s For Airlines 


NPA authorizes CAA to 
issue priorities to air transport 
companies for new planes and 
maintenance material. 


The National Production Administra- 
tion made its first big concession to 
private industry last week. It gave DO 
priorities to the air transport industry 
to cover new plane construction, as 
well as maintenance and operating 
equipment. 

The Civil Aeronautics Administration 
was authorized to issue the new DO 
orders, which have exactly the same 
status as those attached to military 
projects. The Civil Aeronautics Board 
will serve as the claimant agency for 
the new aircraft; and CAB will make its 
requests for priorities to CAA. In addi- 
tion, CAA will have authority to issue 
DO ratings for orders for materials and 
equipment to be used in federal air- 
ports and in its own airport safety and 
navigation facilities. 
¢ Military Screening—Actually, neither 
agency will have much say in the matter. 
The DO’s will be funneled to CAA 
through the Defense Dept. And the 
armed forces will tangle in the red tape 
involved in screening priorities for 
civilian aircraft. 

The screening program hadn’t been 
lined up early this week, but it was clear 
that the Munitions Board, the Air Co- 


A Ferry and a Foot Bridge Link New York's Islands 


Barges carried the final section of the 
new foot bridge into place. Then it was 
hoisted up level with the ramps on each 


A ferryboat and a foot bridge brought Man- 
hattan’s island neighbors a little closer last 
week. The ferry, named the Pvt. Joseph F. 
Merrell, Jr. in honor of a World War II 
hero, is the first of three to be put in 
service on the Manhattan-Staten Island run. 
It seats 3,000 on three decks, is 290 ft. 
long, and costs over $2-million. The en- 
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closed decks on the new vessel are venti- 
lated by blowers which blow in warm air in 
winter, draw cool air in from the surface of 
the bay during the summer. For safety’s 
sake, there are 3,300 life preservers, four 
life boats, plenty of life rafts, and 12 water- 
tight compartments. A loudspeaker system 
can carry messages all over the boat. 


side. The bridge, 956 ft. long, spans the 
Harlem River between East 103rd St. and 
Wards Island. It will make another park 
area available to residents of crowded East 
Harlem. 





ordinating Committee, and NPA would 
be consulted in practically every case. 
¢ Benefit—The first batch of new pri- 
orities are earmarked for the 189 planes 
on order last November. Some of these 
planes are nearly finished, but the new 
orders will step up delivery. 

Many of them have been held up by 
materials shortages. The industry has 
been clamoring for assistance, finally 
convinced the armed services of the 
value of civil aircraft—especially trans- 
ports. ‘The military, in turn, worked on 
NPA to extend the priorities. 
¢ Preparing for CMP—The military is 
now getting together with the aircraft 
people to work out plans for the sched- 
uling of all airplane production. This 
is in preparation for the anticipated 
revival of World War II’s Controlled 
Materials Plan, under which aircraft 
production was regulated by a group 
answering to the War Production 
Board. 


World Raw Materials 
Mobilized by New Setup 


Machinery for mobilizing the free 
world’s raw materials began to take 
form this week—first prints of the Tru- 
man-Atlee talks. Soon Washington will 
be the headquarters of a brand new 
administrative hierarchy. Its aim: to 
get producers and consumers of a host 
of commodities to agree on production, 
distribution, and price problems. 
¢ Setup—On top of the organization 
will be a Central Group consisting at 
first of the U.S., the United Kingdom, 
and France; other nations and _inter- 
national organizations will join later. 

The Central Group will set up a 
whole string of commodity subgroups, 
with producers and consumers repre- 
sented, to work out controls and pro- 
duction programs for individual com- 
modities. The Central group will act 
as executive secretariat or steering Com- 
mittee. The commodity groups will 
make the decisions—which aren’t bind- 
ing on the various governments. 
¢ Invitations—Next weck the Central 
Group will send out its first invitations 
for commodity groups “most urgently 
needed.” Chances are the list will in- 
clude some nonferrous metals—surely 
copper and zinc—some ferro-alloys (page 
80), including manganese and _ nickel, 
and sulphur. Later, groups will be 
formed for rubber and tin. Later still, 
the problems of wool, cotton, and cot- 
ton linters will be tackled. Wool is 
low on the list only because nothing 
can be done before the next clip reaches 
the market next fall. 

Invitations for the raw materials pool 
went out to virtually every nation out- 
side the Russian bloc—including West 
Germany, Japan, and Yugoslavia. 
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One Boss for Transportation 


New legislation proposes a single agency to regulate all 
branches of carriers, plus centralized control over subsidies. Issue 
touches off interindustry battle. 


The long-brewing issue of setting up 
a single regulatory agency for all types 
of transportation is due for a showdown. 
In its current session, Congress will 
gtapple with the problem of rewriting 
the 1940 transportation act. 

The gist of the proposed legislation 
is to create a single agency to regulate 
all forms of trarisportation and to cen- 
tralize control over all subsidies for car- 
riers. If the legislation is passed, it will 
be a long step toward integration of all 
types of carriers. 

Don’t look for an early, or an easy, 
settlement. The question of who can 
own what is still unanswered. But in 
spite of bitter opposition from some 
of the industry, chances of enactment 
run better than 50-50. 

The new legislation proposes: 

A National Transportation Commis- 
sion. This over-all agency would ab- 
sorb the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, take over the economic regu- 
lation of air and maritime commerce 
(now handled by Civil Aeronautics 
Board and Commerce Dept.). It would 
“be an independent agency, and would 
regulate all types of transportation. 

Railroads have long griped that CAB 
and the former independent Maritime 
Commission “‘promoted” air and_ sea 
commerce with government subsidies, 
while ICC “regulated” and held down 
rail transportation. 

Promotional control. An  Under- 
Secretary of Commerce for Transporta- 
tion would administer, operate, and co- 
ordinate all federal promotional activi- 
ties. He would pass on mail subsidies 
for airlines and shippers; would con- 
trol government support for all trans- 
portation—airways facilities, airports, 
toads, rivers and harbor improvement, 
navigational aids. The U.S. spends 
about $1.5-billion yearly for these ac- 
tivities. It’s not vet clear just where 
the National Transportation Commis- 
sion would fit into this. 

Transportation companies have long 
complained that the government helps 
keep uneconomic carriers in business, 
but forces out economic ones.  Rail- 
roads, for example, contend that mail- 
pay subsidy to airlines is unfair because 
it allows the airlines to keep passenger 
fares artificially low. 

Operational integration. That means 
looking at transportation from an over- 
all standpoint. For example, in deter- 
mining whether new air service should 
be supplied to a community, the new 
agency would take into consideration 


the community’s bus, rail, and truck 
facilities. At present, CAB only con- 
siders its air service situation; ICC, its 
rail and trucking service. 

Single bills of lading and through- 
ticketing by the fastest and most eco- 
nomic routing would be pushed. It 
now takes five bills of lading for a rail 
shipment to get from Boston to San 
Francisco. 

There’s also the problem of trans- 
portation “cliques”: ‘Trucks can chan- 
nel shipments to other truckers for 
transcontinental haul, when rail would 
be faster and cheaper. This would 
probably bring up the touchy question 
of whether or not one kind of trans- 
portation would be allowed to get into 
another line. 

Compensatory mail pay. The Post 
Office would be required to pay the 
rails enough to cover costs. The rail- 
roads are now asking a 95% down-the- 
line increase. Guess is that ICC will 
balk at anything higher than 40%. Par- 
cel, post rate increases would be di- 
rected. Post Office is now losing over 
$100-million annually on low parcel 
post rates. 

Taxes for private carriers. A common 
carrier now has to levy a 3% cargo and 
a 15% passenger tax. But private car- 
riers, say a fleet of automobiles, do not 
have to levy this tax. 

New rail equipment. To promote 
modernization, the legislation would al- 
low two tax benefits: (1) a 50% depreci- 
ation of the cost of property within 60 
months following acquisition; and (2) 
deduction of up to 25% of gross in- 
come, provided it is placed in a reserve 
for capital expenditure. 

Minimum-maximum rate structure. 
This would replace the fixed-rate struc- 
ture now in force. The maximum would 
protect shippers against monopolistic 
overcharge; the minimum would pre- 
vent freezing out of competition. Com- 
petition would operate within the 
maximum-minimum range. 

Maximum truck weight. The meas- 

ure would establish a maximum weight 
for federal highways in all states. 
e Discord—The legislation is bound to 
spark off a hot interindustry fight. Rail- 
roads are solidly behind a single regu- 
latory agency. Truckers and airlines are 
against it. They feel that the agency 
would be dominated by the roads, and 
that centralized subsidy control would 
bring on a sharp curtailment of govern- 
ment help. If the legislation goes 
through, they will fight it. 
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SINCLAIR'S Cy of Stockholders” ; 


a”. 


is Bigger than lopeka, Kansas 


‘ 
a “City of Stockholders” has an even 


larger population than Topeka, the Capital of 
Kansas—which will give you an idea of the broad 
ownership of this corporation. 

Sinclair has 100,542 stockholders—people of 
wealth and moderate means, employees, widows, 
men and women who have retired. The list of 
shareholders includes many leading institutions— 
colleges, hospitals, churches, as well as insurance 
companies, investment trusts and trust funds. No 
one person owns more than 1% of the stock. In 


fact, the average holding is 121 shares. 


sj 


This widespread ownership of Sinclair by people 
and institutions all over the United States, imposes 
a responsibility which Sinclair management en- 
deavors to fulfill by policies that are both prudent 
and progressive—as they must be to meet the com- 
petition of other leading companies in America’s 


oil industry. 


SINCLAIR OIL CORPORATION + 630 FIFTH AVENUE © NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 





” DIRTIER 


the better 
for LAN-O-KLEEN! 


DIRT that’s really hard to remove .. . that’s deeply imbedded in workers’ 
hands . . . that irritates cuts and abrasions — directly affects production figures! 
Think of the materials your present cleaner won’t remove: graphite and 

metallic dust . . . heavy grime and lubricants . . . even common soil and office 
dust — no matter how hard you scrub! 


LAN-O-KLEEN, the industrial soap powder, is designed for “heavy-duty” 

dirt removal. A fine corn meal base sponges out the pores . . . while thick suds sweep 
away surface dirt. As water is added, soothing Lanolin spreads over the skin, 
leaving hands fresh-feeling and clean as a whistle. Its soothing emollient action 
won't aggravate cuts and bruises. Further, Lan-O-Kleen and the sturdy 

Lan-O-Kleen dispenser are a dollar-saving combination — as a West representative 
can easily demonstrate. 


LAN-O-KLEEN the industrial hand cleaner containing LANOLIN 











West Disinfecting Company, 42-16 West Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
Show me the 64 Branches in the U. S. and Canada) 
Gentlemen: I'd like to have a local WEST representative come out and 


hand cleaner 
give me a demonstration of Lan-O-Kleen. 


that will Mr Position 





remove c **i0 


Pp 


stubborn dirt! Address___—— 
City __... State. 














BUSINESS BRIEFS 





War orders begin to mount. Hotpoint: 
turbo-superchargers and components 
for the J-48 jet engine. . . . Chrysler: 
probably a license from Pratt & Whit- 
ney to build the J-48. . . . Oldsmobile: 
high-velocity tank guns. . . . Servel: 
airplane wings for the Republic I-48 
fighter. . . . Lear, Inc.: more of its auto- 
matic pilots. . . . Minneapolis-Honcy- 
well: a license to make them. 
« 
Lustron’s ex-boss, Carl G. Strandlund, 
asked RIC to lend him another $3.5- 
million to reorganize the shut-down con- 
cern to build defense housing. “Noi 
a ghost of a chance,”” was the Washing- 
ton reaction. 
° 

Ford shelved plans for a new two-build- 
ing administrative center at Dearborn. 
Materials shortages, the company said. 


Voluntary censorship of industrial in- 
formation was called for by Commerce 
Dept. Industry, it said, may get ad- 
vice on doubtful material from the 
Office of Technical Services. “It is not 
contemplated,” said Secretary Sawyer, 
“that persons in a position to release 
unclassified technical information will 
normally call on OTS for guidance re- 
garding release to known representatives 
of recognized publications.” 


e 

B&O R.R. was indicted by a federal 
grand jury for granting concessions to 
General Motors. The charge: The road 
sold GM a Delaware plant site on its 
lines for about half what the land cost. 
ines on 15 counts could run _ to 
$300,000. 


® 
Copper-bottom pots were put on alloca- 
tion by Ekco Products. Consumers 
have been scrambling for them all 
week (page 50). 

° 
Freight-car orders last year—156,481— 
were the highest since 1922. But Iron 
Age says the building program isn’t 
gathering steam as planned. The 10,000- 
car-per-month goal isn’t likely till June. 

© 
Natural-gas expansion: It will give 
Detroit a new 24-in. line to the Mich- 
igan storage area by next winter. 
The Southwest gets 400-million more 
cu. ft. a day this year and next through 
new pipe from E] Paso Natural Gas Co. 

. . Texas Gas Transmission has tick- 

cted $42.3-million for new lines into 
the Midwest and Appalachian area. 

. 
Owens-Corning broke ground on a new 
Fiberglas yarn plant at Anderson, S. C. 
It will have about 175,000 sq. ft. of 
floor space, and is supposed to be 
finished by midyear. 
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MPORTANT NAMES IN MICROF i. 5g 
UNG 


MANUFACTURER ‘OSTeBUTOR 


Modern microfilm equipment, built by Bell 
& Howell and sold by Burroughs, is the 
finest obtainable. It reflects Bell & Howell’s 
acknowledged leadership in the field of 
precision instruments for fine photography. 


MICROF ILM eee SUTE Cure 


for a front office headache ! 


The responsibility of protecting important records and business docu- 
ments is a headache common to most businessmen today. 

It’s common to most businessmen, that is, who either haven't yet heard 
about or haven't yet applied the proved remedy of Burroughs microfilming. 
This swift and flexible recording tool condenses paper records into 
tiny frames of microfilm . . . provides complete, photographically 
faithful duplicates that can be safely stored in less than 1 % of the space 
required by paper originals. Any time you wish, they can be projected 
to original size or larger . . . reproduced as facsimiles when needed. 
By converting your records to microfilm, you add efficiency to every 
phase of your record-keeping . . . gain unmatched security and flexi- 
bility. Now is the time to do it—give your Burroughs office a call today. 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company, Detroit 32, Michigan. 


WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE'S 


Burroughs 





THE HANDY-MAN OF WAR-—that is the tough and chirky little jeep. Above, it serves A SUBMARINE. Latest military Jeeps can 
as carriage for a recoilless gun. It’s also used as scout car, truck, and even... run submerged to the windshield. 


Conversion to- War a Cinch for Jeeps 


Willys turns out all civilian and military models on same —“lost_* U.S. industries are getting 
ready for the big 1951 obstacle race. 


line. Neither peace nor war presents any conversion problems. Ihe hurdles: converting from 100% 
civilian production to some sort of dc 
fense work. 
¢ Home Safe—Willys-Overland Motors, 
Inc., of Toledo, smiles smugly at the 
rest of the industrial entries. Willys has 
already run the course, and finished 
without even breathing hard. At Icast, 
it ran its own special course, with just 
one jump—the length of a pint-sized 
4 x 4 military Jeep, a stubby 132 in. 
over-all. 

The company took the jump in 
stride, unfazed by huge orders for mili- 
tary Jeeps. The war babies of the auto 
industry pour off the same assembly 
line that turns out the nine-model 
Willys line of civilian vehicles. Parts 
are interchangeable to an unprecedented 
degree. If the emergency gets tougher, 
Willys just closes the civilian tap tighter, 
opens the military tap wider. Comes 
peace, and the process is reversed. 
¢ War Born—It’s a natural that Willys 
fits into a war picture. For the modern 
version of the company really got its 
start in World War II. Here’s the 
blow-by-blow account of Willys devel- 
opment since 1936, when Ward M. 

LINE’S VERSATILE, TOO. Willys production setup handles all kinds of vehicles. Here’s | Canaday (cover) first became the com- 

a light truck, followed by an Army Jeep. In the background is a station wagon. pany’s top boss. (Canaday has been 
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If you plan 
to build in 
Ue 
Region 


We are now mailing a series of brochures 
describing our ‘‘Complete Construction 
Service.’’ You can receive them, with no obli- 
gation, by writing Fruin-Colnon Contracting 
Company, 1706 Olive, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Consider the advantages of retaining Fruin-Colnon. 
Our “Complete Construction Service” can 
handle your entire project from site investigation 


to completed structure. 


Our knowledge of building codes, labor conditions, 
material markets, and site locations in the St. Louis 
region is the result of over 50 years of experience. 
We will be glad to explain how this can mean 


lower costs and on schedule construction for you. 
esranrareds tains Wiese 
FRUIN*COLNON conrractine company 
A COMPLETE 


\CONSTRUCTION 


“SERVICE 
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build 


your own RACKS 
the quick 


UNISTRUT WAY 


and Save! 


¢ 100% Adjustable e No Drilling 
©100% Reusable e¢ No Welding 


No Special Skill Required! 


PALLET AND SKID RACKS FURNITURE STORAGE RACKS 


| 





GEWERAL STORAGE RACKS WIRE AND CABLE REEL RACKS 
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AUTOMOTIVE RACKS 
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U.S. Patent Numbers 
2327587 
2380379 
2363382 


let this NEW Free 
Catalog help you 


Shows how you can build 
your own racks with 
Unistrut, right on the job. 
Write today for your copy 
of this new 24-page fully 
illustrated Catalog No. 600. 


Build any kind of racks your 
business requires —pallet racks, 
furniture racks, die and bar 
stock racks, display racks, wire 
and cable reel racks, glass racks, 
general storage racks and mis- 
cellaneous types of shelving, 
work tables, benches, conveyors, 
and mounts. All can be built by 
anyone with just two simple 
tools —~ a saw and a wrench. 


Get Space Conserving, Time 
Saving, Low Cost Storage 
for any type Product or 
Material. 


Unistrut is designed to help 
solve your storage and materials 
handling problems, and lower 
your costs, by conserving valu- 
able floor space, cutting your 
labor and handling expense and 
providing a construction mate- 
rial you can use again and again 
without additional investment. 
Unistrut is in use today in thou- 
sands of factories, mills, ware- 
houses, laboratories, shops and 
storerooms of hundreds of the 
world’s largest and most 
progressive companies. Give 
Unistrut a trial in your business. 


THE 3 QUICK UNISTRUT STEPS 


back as president since June, 1950. 
‘The company’s top stockholder, Cana- 
day has been in and out of the 
president’s chair—and that of board 
chairman—for 15 years.) 

Back in 1938, Canaday hired engi- 
neer Delmar (Barney) G. Roos (now a 
vice-president and director). Roos de- 
signed a powerful four-cylinder engine 
for the company’s small Americar. ‘The 
Americar was just beginning to catch on 
in 1940—sales were 31,000—when the 
U.S. suddenly converted to war. 
¢ Came the Jeep—Canaday made the 
Roos engine the guts of what later be- 
came the Jeep. And the Jeep beat out 
two competitors (Ford and Bantam) 
when the Army called for a small, tough 
utility car to replace the motorcycle 
and sidecar. 

The Jeep made Willys what it is to- 
day. It put the company into the black, 
with a $2.8-million net in 1945. And it 
gave the company a ready-made product 
for civilian markets within weeks after 
the war ended. 

Between 1945 and Korea, Willys 
developed its line of civilian Jeeps, 
Jeepsters, station wagons, and light 
trucks. Two new engines were brought 
out, a six-cylinder job and a high-com- 
pression four-cylinder model. Mean- 
while, Willys kept on perfecting the 
military Jeep on an experimental basis. 
e Experiments End—In June, 1949, the 
Army told Willys to stop experiment- 
ing, and get ready to produce the mili- 
tary model as it stood. That meant a 
considerable advance over the World 
War II model. The new Jeep is practi- 
cally a cousin to a submarine, can run 
submerged to the windshield. 

Since then, the company has received 

more Army orders, culminating in a 
recent $63-million contract, the biggest 
ever. Production now is flowing nicely 
—just how fast is a military secret. And 
while it was getting going on the mili- 
tary side, Willys performed the neat 
trick of (1) coming out of the red on 
civilian production and (2) becoming 
sole engine supplier for Kaiser-Frazer’s 
new Henry J. models (400 Henry J. 
motors a day come right off Willys’ own 
production line—which, _characteristi- 
cally, didn’t have to be changed to do 
the job). 
e Extra Operations—For the military, 
the company had to route Jeeps through 
additional assembly operations. And it 
set up portable metal-stamping ma- 
chines between the stationary presses, 
to add other GI twists to the standard 
model. 

There are other differences besides 


the submarine quality. Army Jeeps 
have a different electric system. There 
are additional braces, more screws, heav- 
ier steel 1m places. 

Despite all this, Willys has kept so 
much uniformity of parts and process 
that military and civilian models share 


l. Insert Nut 2. locate Fit- 3. TightenBolt 
into Channel. ting and Nut. — it's done! 


UNISTRUT PRODUCTS COMPANY 


1013 West Washington Blvd. * Chicago 7, Illinois 


Prompt Delivery from Warehouse Stocks in Principal 
Cities — Consult Your Telephone Directories 


The World's Most Flexible 
All-Purpose Metal Framing 
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High Speed Operation Means 
BETTER PERFORMANCE 
Chrysler has it! 


Mechanical Excellence Means 
LOWER MAINTENANCE COST 
Chrysler has it! 


Large Mass Production Means 
LOWER ORIGINAL COST 
Chrysler has it! 


Nation-wide Service Means 
LESS DOWN TIME 
Chrysler has it! 


A few of the many 
outstanding Chrysler 
Mechanical Features 


e All friction surfaces Superfinistied 

by an exclusive Chrysler process 

® Statically and dynamically balanged 
Crankshaft. ‘ 


@ Sodium cooled Exhaust Valves, 

@ Stellite Exhaust Valve Seat Insefts. 
@ Stainless Steel Valve Springs. 

@ Chrome top Piston Ring. 

@ Completely waterproofed Ignition, 
@ By-pass thermostat Cooling System. 


Among engineers who have seen the difference in the field there is no VSLER 


question about the superior performance and economy of high * ~~)* ®, 
speed industrial power. Only remaining question is—‘“‘Who makes Ff i fi) .: 
the high speed industrial engine most free from maintenance and 
most readily adaptable to our equipment at the lowest cost?” 


The answer is leading more and more manufacturers to Chrysler, 
first to develop a higher speed engine, continuously first with 
the greatest number of important improvements. A letter of 
inquiry will bring a qualified engineer to your desk for discussion. 


Industrial Engine Division, Chrysler Corporation, Detroit 31, Michigan. 








UGE resources of potential water power amount to more 

than 11,000,000 h.p. with available power for mining, 
forestry, agriculture and manufacturing over 1,000,000 h.p. 

Vast present and potential supplies of Forest, Agriculture, 
Mining and Fishery products exist in British Columbia 
offering industry unlimited opportunities. 

During the past ten years in this Westernmost province 
of Canada there has been a 40% increase in population. 

British Columbia is steadily growing in_ industrial 
importance because this province offers opportunity for the 
promotion and expansion of industry. 


Investigate British Columbia, Canada 
for Investment. 


DEPARTMENT OF TRADE & INDUSTRY 


Parliament Buildings, Victoria, B. C., Canada 
E. G. Rowebottom, Deputy Minister. Hon. Leslie H. Eyres, Minister 


If you will supply preliminary 

information covering your re- 

; im =6©quirements (confidential) we 
BALTigy ae will supplement the brochure 
U10yj;, $MM shown here with a_ special 


Ant rlate, : report directly applied to your 


#eetray problem. 


Write now for this brochure. 





the assembly lines. Basic dies are the 
same, and that’s what counts in tooling 
up. 
¢ Sales Slump—On the purely civilian 
side, Willys hit its peak in 1948, pro- 
ducing 138,000 units, compared with 
a wartime top of 107,000 in 1944. In 
1949, came a selling slump, aggravated 
by a drop in farm income. (A third of 
Willys civilian output goes to farmers.) 

From October, 1949, through March, 
1950, Willys lost $900,000. ‘That 
brought Canaday back as chairman and 
then president. Since last April, the 
company has been making money again. 

It’s not this move back into the 
black that has other industries green 
with envy. It’s the swift and easy shift 
back and forth between civilian and 
military production. Most everybody 
in the finished metal-working industries 
has an enormous conversion problem. 
Willys made it almost as easily as 
though it were turning out cans of 
beans. 

e Special Case—Few other companies 
can hope to duplicate this feat; Willys 
is a special case. Three main factors 
account for this: (1) Willys remained 
in the business it began in 1941, when 
the first big Jeep order was filled; (2) it 
has been working closely with the Army 
since 1946, redesigning the military 
Jeep; and (3) it spent $35-million on 
plant improvements. 

¢ Basic Design—Even with its three 
types of engines and nine different 
models, Willys never strayed too far 
away from the basic Jeep design. In 
fact, company officials pat themselves 
on the back now because they didn’t 
spend a big chunk of money tooling up 
for an entirely different passenger car 
styled after the European small car 
(BW—Oct.25'47,p38). 

Prime mover in the whole Jeep setup 
is the 65-year-old Canaday, the in-again, 
out-again president. Canaday is_basi- 
cally an advertising and financial expert. 
John N. Willys, then chairman of the 
beard, hired him in 1916 to set up a 
time-payment system for autos. Cana- 
day is credited with starting the first 
auto finance company. 
¢ Bankruptcy—Willys sold out in 1929. 
Later, in the depression, the company 
passed into bankruptcy. In 1936, Can- 
aday and his good friend, Toledo attor- 
ney George W. Ritter, got control. 

Since then, Canaday has served vari- 
ously as president, chairman of the 
board, and chairman of the finance 
committee. He has let other men try 
their hands, too. Among them: J. W. 
(Joe) Frazer (later of Kaiser-Frazer), who 
left in 1943; Charles E. Sorenson, once 
a Ford vice-president, who lasted from 
1944 to 1946 but is still vice-chairman, 
thanks to a contract good until 1954; 
and finally, James D. Mooney of Gen- 
eral Motors, who came in as chairman 
and president after Sorenson stepped 
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down, only to be replaced by Canaday. 
e Big Ideas—Insiders say that the fre- 
quent changes of top management came 
because nearly everyone except Canaday 
had ideas too grandiose for the special- 
ized Willys market. They wanted to 
buck the standard cars, instead of stick- 
ing to a special utility field. But 
Canaday remembered how the company 
stubbed its toe in the late 20’s trying 
to out-GM General Motors with a 
varicty of models. Then, too, the 
Whippet was a flop. And the Americar 
had never had a chance to get well- 
established. 

¢ Full Career—During these hectic 
years, Canaday has managed to have 
outside interests which would have 
made a full career for most people. He 
formed an advertising agency which is 
still running. He made himself into a 
housing expert, and in 1933 helped 
push through the National Housing 
Act. Later he served as assistant housing 
administrator. Today, he is chief of the 
U.S. section of the Caribbean Commis- 
sion (he has an estate in the Virgin 
Islands). 

But Willys was always his overriding 
interest. That interest looks mighty 
healthy right now. The company has 
a $173-backlog of Army and civilian or- 
ders. It’s looking for other war work, 
such as it did last time: shells, aircraft 
parts, steel and aluminum forgings. 

What’s more, Canaday says: “The 
company can step up military output 
much further and still keep the public 
supplied.” 


DPA Will Bring In 
More Building Bans 


A speed-up of construction controls 
is expected to follow last week’s execu- 
tive order establishing the Defense Pro- 
duction Administration. 

I'irst to come—perhaps within a 
month—may be a prohibition on com- 
mercial construction. It would be simi- 
lar to VHP-1, the order that Civilian 
Production Administration put out after 
the war. It might specifically ban the 
building of service stations and stores. 
¢ Licensing Order—A few months later 
will come the culminating construction 
control order that will put all non- 
defense building on a licensing basis. 
Every nondefense project would have to 
be certified by National Production Ad- 
ministration before ground was broken. 

Such an order would, in effect, dupli- 
cate the famous—and much-violated— 
WLB order L-41 of World War IL. 
However, the future licensing scheme 
will probably be tied in with a broad- 
ening of the priorities ban to include 
critical constru.tion materiais. 
¢ Delay—Both of these upcoming or- 
ders will greatly increase the load of 
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KEYSTONE 


TUBULAR RIVET 
® 


Keystone’s special techniques 
and processing methods have 
produced a tubular rivet wire 
with exceptional forming quali- 
ties for both extruded and 
drilled rivets. 


The wire for drilled tubular 
rivets has the proper hardness 
for longer drill life. The wire 
for extruded rivets has uniform 
metal flow qualities required in 
extrusion headers. Both types 
have just the right ductility for 
cold heading and excellent roll 
crimping. 


Regardless of the performance demanded in your products, 


consult Keystone for the wire to meet your 
most exacting specifications. 








ow much can Rollpins save 
on your production line? 


Here’s important information on Rollpins— 
the amazing new fasteners that eliminate 
slow, expensive reaming, peening, and 
machining operations. Just imagine the cost- 
cutting possibilities provided by a single 
fastener with such wide design and applica- 
tion flexibility that it can replace tapered 
pins, grooved pins, or straight pins. Investi- 
gate the savings Rollpins offer your product. 
In the short period since their intro- 
) duction, manufacturers are already using 
' Rollpins as steel fastening pins holding 
pulleys and gears to shafts; as pivot or hinge 
) pins, clevis pins, cotter keys, shafts, and 
) locating dowels... to provide lower-cost, 
simplified, vibration-proof assemblies. 


Rollpins require no special installation 
skills...readily replace your present fastener 
... exceed the sheer strength of a cold-rolled 
pin of equal diameter. Rollpins stay tightly 
in place until deliberately removed with a 
pin punch —can be used over and over again. 

For complete information on Rollpins and 
their almost unlimited money-saving appli- 
cations write to Elastic Stop Nut Corporation 
of America, 2330 Vauxhall Road, Union, N.J. 


ff 


ELASTIC STOP NUT CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA 


Rollpins are made from either Car- Rollpins are used to replace a Four Rolipins are used in this 


bon Steel or Stainless Steel and are hardened, 
readily available from stock in this feed tu 


diameters from 1/16 inch to Y2 inch bly—stand up to 
more than 2,400 times an hour. 


and in standard lengths. 


38 


round tape pin in Honsen tacker as pivots. Self- 
¢ clutch assem- taining, they elimi 
xing and shock rivets and bolts... simplify re- 


headed 





pairs... provide a flush fit. 





paperwork on the Construction Con- 
trols Division of NPA. The division 
will need a much bigger staff than it has 
now to handle the added work. It will 
take time to gather the staff, and that 
may delay the orders. 


Tire Makers Expect 
Cheaper Natural Rubber 


Tire makers are looking for the price 
of natural rubber to go down. ‘That’s 
the expected result of the government’s 
move last week to take over all the im- 
porting and distribution of rubber 
(BW—Jan.6’51,p35). From now on, 
there’l] be only one bidder for the U.S. 
in the market, instead of dozens. What 
Harvey Firestone, Jr., calls the “specu- 
lative element” in natural rubber buy- 
ing will be at a minimum. 

Last week’s order makes rubber the 
first commodity to be taken over com- 
pletely by the government under the 
Defense Production Act of 1950. It 
does not apply to rubber contracts 
registered with General Services Admin- 
istration before Jan. 6. Checking runa- 
way prices was the object from the 
start (BW—Dec.9’50,p76). Most major 
manufacturers had urged the govern- 
ment to take this step for weeks. A one- 
cent reduction in the price of a pound 
of rubber would save $13-million at 
today’s annual consumption rate. 
¢ Same Amount—Producers of tires or 
other rubber products aren’t expected 
to feel the new order much. It won't 
cut the amount of rubber to be brought 
into this country or the amount the 
manufacturers can get. Neither do gov- 
ernment officials see any need for tire 
rationing. The industry says that the 
90,000 tons a month (natural and syn- 
thetic combined) allotted to civilian use 
will take care of all normal tire require- 
ments for the public. 
¢ Procedure—The government will use 
the buying organizations of the major 
tire firms in the Far East. These will 
buy rubber for the account of the U.S. 
instead of for their particular company. 
Then, the rubber will be shipped to 
warehouses in this country for stock- 
piling. 

Under a rotation procedure, older 
rubber now in warehouses will be sold 
to manufacturers. The newer stocks 
will replace what is sold. So far, the 
price has not been set. 

During the first quarter of 1951, 
GSA is making 43,000 tons of rubber 
from its stockpile available to industry. 

Government officials feel the move 
will facilitate any international arrange- 
ment to divide up the world’s supplies 
of natural rubber. The International 
Rubber Study Group that meets in 
Washington this month is almost cer- 
tain to propose a distribution plan. 
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Harold Carlson” says: 
“Offices are quieter in Texas!” 


g sen because Carlson, of Acoustic Builders Specialty Co., kills 
office noise in Dallas, and because he’s one of nine (count ’em) 
Gold Bond Acoustical experts in the Lone Star State. But wherever 
you live, you can get this service—a combination of fast service and 
the economy ofa choice of a big variety of sound conditioning products. 


FOR FREE SOUND CONDITIONING 
ESTIMATE...PHONE YOUR LOCAL 
GOLD BOND APPLICATOR 


Central Roofing Co. | Abilene, Texas * 


Lydick-Browne Roofing Co. 

E. L. Thompson Acoustics, Inc. 

Lloyd E. Mitchell, Inc. 

J. F. Ryan Company 

Badbam Insulation Co., Inc. 

Rees & Zale, Inc. 

Dillaby Fireproofing Co. 

J. M. Sutler Acoustical Co. 

A. A. Metts Co. 

Geo. W. Wallace 

Fisher-Busse Co. 

National Sound Control Co. 
H. A. Erf A tical 


Albuquerque, N. M. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Billings, Montana 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Cambridge, Mass. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Chicago, Il. 
Cincinnati, Obio 
Cleveland, Obio 





Co. 
South Texas Materials Co. 
Acoustic Builders Specialty Co. 
Myron Cornish & Co. 
Jobn C. Reeves & Co. 
H. N. Wikelund & Co. 
Turner-Brooks, Inc. 
Lee Building Specialties Co. 
Southwest Acoustical Co. 
General Insulation Co. 
Lydick Roofing Co. 
Healey & Popovich 
Northwest Michigan 
Acoustical Co. 
J. A. Walsh & Co. 
General Asbestos & Supply Co. 
Best Interiors, Inc. 
Jacksonvilie Tile Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Cockerell Engineering & 
Fireproofing Co. 
Eustis Lancaster Associates 
Acoustical Engineering Co. 
Crawford Door Sales Co. 
The Sound Control Co. 
Braun Acoustical Co. 
Southwest Specialty Co. 
Acoustical Contracting Co. 
Rowell Flooring Company 
Acoustical Sales & Engineering Co. 
Schauer Co., Inc, 
R. R. McGregor & Associates 
LeVan Tile Company 
Building Specialties Co. 
National Acoustics 
Febre & Co. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Acoustical Sales & Plaster Co. 
Porter-Trustin Co. 
Pearson Insulating & Dist. Co. 
Chas. M. Wail, Ine. 
Standard Floor Co. 
MeL. T. O’ Ferrall & Co. 
Modern Floors, Inc. 
Jobnson-Olson Floor 
Coverings, Inc. 
L. H. Clawson Co. 
Utah Pioneer Corp. 
Heat Control Insulation Co, 
Morrison-Hope Co. 
Northwest Sound Control Co., Inc. 
Midwest Acoustical Co. 
Rhodes-Rodier Co. 
Queen City Wood Works & 
Lumber Co. 
Missouri Builders Specialty Co. 
Midwest Marble & Tile Co. 
J. F. Kelley Co. 
A, W. Lee Co. 


Northern Steel Buildings, Inc. 
Self Linoleum & Shade Co., Inc. 
Wester Acoustical & Insul. Co. 


CANADA: William G. Kerr 





Corpus Christi, Texas * 
Dallas, Texas 
Dayton, Obio 
Denver, Colorado 
Des Moines, lowa 
Detroit, Mich. 

Eau Claire, Wis. 

El Paso, Texas * 
Evansville, Ind. 

Fort Worth, Texas * 
Fresno, Calif. 


Grand Rapids, Mich, 
Houston, Texas * 
Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jackson, Miss. 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Johnson City, Tenn. 


Kansas City, Mo. 
Knoxville, Tenn. 
La Crosse, Wisconsin 
Little Rock, Ark. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Louisville, Ky. 
Lubbock, Texas * 
Merrill, Wis. 
Miami, Fla. 

Miami, Fla. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mobile, Ala. 
Moorhead, Minn. 
New York, N. Y. 
Norfolk, Va. 
Oakland, Calif. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Omaba, Nebraska 
Pharr, Texas * 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Richmond, Va. 
Roanoke, Virginia 


Rockford, Ill. 
Sacramento, Calif. 
Salt Lake City, Utab 
San Antonio, Texas * 
San Bernardino, Calif. 
Seattle, Wash. 

Sioux Falls, S$. D. 
Spring field, Ul. 


Springfield, Mo. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
Tulsa, Okla. 
Warsaw, Indiana 
Vashington, D. C. 
(Arlington) 
Wateriown, N. Y. 
Wichita, Kans. 
Youngstown, Obio 


Toronto, Ontario 


Reduce office noise, and you increase efficiency and strengthen morale. 
If you’d like these benefits in your office, call in your local Gold 
Bond Applicator today. Each one is a factory-appointed sound control 
engineer, an expert at making offices quéet! 


Here’s how this Gold Bond Sound Control Plan works: 


1 EXPERT SERVICE AND INSTALLATION. 

Find the name of your local ap- 
plicator in the list at left. He'll be 
glad to talk over your noise problem 
at no cost or obligation to you. He'll 
show you samples of Gold Bond's 
big variety of acoustical products 
and tell you which is best for the 
job. And his expert, factory-trained 
crews will work nights or on week- 
ends so they won't get in your way. 


2 BIGGEST SELECTION AVAILABLE. 

Every sound conditioning job 
has its own problems. Your office 
may have an unusual ceiling design. 
Or you may have very little money 
for modernizing purposes. That’s 
why Gold Bond makes many differ- 
ent Acoustical products to cover 
every possible need and meet any 
budget. No one else offers such a 
wide variety. 


PHONE FOR YOUR FREE SOUND 
CONDITIONING ESTIMATE NOW 
Why put up with annoying office 
noise a day longer? Call your local 
Gold Bond Acoustical Applicator 
today! Or write Department BW-1, 
National Gypsum Company, Buf- 

falo 2, New York, 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 


Your Gold Bond 
Applicator will sound condition your office 
at night or on weekends, 


BEAUTIFUL RESULTS, A big variety of wash- 
able and repaintable surfaces and colors, 
priced to fit your budget. 


You'll build or 
remodel better with 


Gold Bond 


Acoustical Products 


BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 
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REGIONAL REPORT 


213.8 
231.1 
236.0 
240.1 
258.5 
288.1 
256.0 


1. Boston 

2. New York 
3. Philadelphia 
4. Cleveland 


5s Richmond 
6. Atlanta 


7, Chicago 


Income 


Again in November, regional income 
gains and just about balanced 
out, leaving the national composite 
practically unchanged. This pattern is 
likely to continue for a while—until the 
conversion period is over, and the na- 
tion really gets rolling on the armament 
program. Until then, some further de- 
clines in income are ‘likely in the heavy- 
goods regions, where curtailed output 
due to material shortages will cut the 
employment rolls 

Biggest income gains in November 
showed up. in two predominantly farm- 
ing regions—Minneapolis and Kansas 


k SSCS 


40 


230.7_ 


Factors: 


195.8 9. 
235.0 | 199.5 
242.7 
259.9 
284.0 


255.7 


198.5 11. Dallas 


218.4 
243.9 


213.7 


City. This might have been expected; 
farm income this year started out very 
weakly and then closed the year with 
a rush. Cash receipts in November 
were 8% above a year ago; the gain in 
December was even greater. Total for 
the year was practically unchanged 
from last year’s $28-billion, with a 
slight rise in income from livestock just 
about balancing a decline in income 
from crops. 

¢ Later Computation—The Regional 
Report appears two weeks later than 
usual this month. And from now on, it 
will continue to appear about the mid- 


10. Kansas City 


12. San Francisco 
U.S. Composite 


1941 = 100 adjusted for : 
November figures 


Conversion, Farming 


258.5 
283.8 
299.1 
316.3 
286.0 
256.3 


dle of each month instead of at the 
beginning. The reason lies in the con- 
struction of the income indexes. Be- 
cause of the dislocations imposed . by 
the war and by government controls, 
the component series that make up 
the indexes are harder to get, and pre- 
liminary estimates of them are less re- 
liable. So, to insure that our prclimi- 
nary income estimates aren’t way wide 
of the mark, we must delay computa- 
tion of the indexes until more final 
figures are available. 

There is always the possibility, as 
wartime restrictions and regulations get 
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JOHNSON CONTROL in 
FINE BUILDINGS EVERYWHERE 


r 


e General Service Building, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan: 
Both economy and comfort are assured by 
588 Johnson Dual Thermostats, provid- 
ing individual room control. Johnson 
Dual Control maintains proper temper- 
atures in occupied rooms and, at the same 
time, insures reduced economy temper- 
atures in all areas which are not in use. 


4 ca 
e 100 Park Avenue, New York City: 
More than a thousand Johnson Heating- 
Cooling Thermostats control over three 
thousand Johnson Valves in the air con- 
; ditioning units in this modern office build- 
, ing —one of New York’s finest. 


e Marshall Field & Company, Chicago, 
Illinois: Over 1,700 Johnson Room 
Thermostats control 2,800 Johnson Valves 
on radiators throughout the building. 
Johnson-controlled air conditioning now 
is being installed, with as many as 16 con- 
ditioning zones on each floor. 


e The Shamrock Hotel, Houston, 
Texas: More than goo Johnson Room 
Thermostats enable the occupants of each 
room of this four-square-block hotel to 
select any temperature between 68 and 80 
degrees. Johnson Outdoor Master Con- 
trols regulate the temperature of the 
primary air which is supplied to the unit 
air conditioners throughout t’:e building. 





Going even further than manufacturing automatic temperature 
control equipment and planning each system for the exact pur- 
pose which it is to serve! Those activities are only two-thirds 
of the complete Johnson chain of responsibility. The final step 
is the installation of the apparatus, which also is done by mem- 
bers of the nation-wide Johnson organization. Instalied-for- 
the-purpose, to fit each particular job! 


A unique corps of Johnson mechanics does the installa- 
tion work. The members of this distinctive group are stationed 
at strategic locations in each of the company-owned branch 
office territories, to carry out the instructions of the Johnson 
staff of branch managers and field engineers. Johnson me- 
chanics are Johnson’s own men, devoting their entire time to 
the specialized work which they have been trained to perform. 
They are temperature control craftsmen, with a practical back- 
ground in the pipe-fitting trade. 


To serve the best interests of users of Johnson automatic 
temperature control systems is the objective which is attained 
by the policy of a complete “chain of responsibility.” Manufac- 
turing—planning—installing! Undivided interest, from start to 
finish, is centered in one highly-specialized organization. And 
yet, there is full cooperation with consulting engineers who are 
retained by owners or their architects and with their heating 
and air conditioning contractors... Ask a nearby Johnson en- 
gineer for recommendations which will solve your temperature 
control problems. JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY, Mil- 
waukee 2, Wisconsin. Direct Branch Offices in Principal Cities. 


Johnson 
utomatic Tempe raturcand cli. Condition ng 
Control 
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NO MORE 
proDuct 
CONTAM! 


due to 
valve lubricants 
or leaky valves 


Loading racks and product mani- 
folds have jong been hot spots for 
valves. The Cameron NON-LUBRI- 
CATED Lift-Plug Valve is a natural 
for this service since no lubricant is 
required either to effect a seal or to 
prevent sticking, and it provides a 
positive shut-off. Furthermore, the 
Cameron Lift-Plug Valve is a real 
time saver because of its easy opera- 
tion, permitting quicker switching of 
product manifolds when loading or 
unloading. No periodic maintenance 
is required and the valve can be 
completely overhauled without re- 
moving it from the line. 

Product manifolding is one of a 
number of the difficult industrial 
services where Cameron NON-LU- 
BRICATED Lift-Plug Valves have 
turned in an outstanding perform- 
ance. Send today for literature on this 
truly remarkable valve. It may be the 
answer to your valve problem, too! 

Plug Actuator 
which lifts. turns 


and seats plug in 


% turn of operat- 


ing lever. 


Separate, 
renewable 
seat... easily 
changed with- 
out removing 
vaive from 


IRON WORKS, INC. 


P. O. Box 1212, Houston, Texas 


NATION 





more rigid, that the component factors 
may become unreliable as indicators of 
income. In that case, we will have to 
discontinue the indexes altogether, as 
we did early in the last war (BW—Mar.6 
’43,p73). We will continue to print 
the indexes as long as we are confident 
that they are statistically valid. 
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NDUSTRIAL activity has flattened 

out at a high level during the last 
couple of months. In November, em- 
ployment dropped, though less than 
seasonally, but it rose about seasonally in 
December. 

Like the rest of the country, the 
Southeast is waiting for defense orders 
to start «olling. At the same time, it’s 
in a better position to wait it out than 
the heavy-goods areas in the North; its 
major peacetime industries aren't so 
vulnerable to cutbacks in critical 
materials. 

One exception is the Birmingham 
area, where foundries and other metal- 
working plants are feeling the pinch of 
the steel shortage and may have to lay 
off some workers. On the other hand, 
textile miils around Birmingham (and 
throughout the region) are all on two 
48-hour shifts; many are on three. They 
have big order backlogs and are look- 
ing for defense business to increase 
them. Their biggest worry is that the 
small cotton crop may result in a 
shortage of raw material before next 
year’s crop comes in. 
eQOn the Farm—Farm income in -the 
region last year was up only slightly over 
1949 despite higher prices. Reason, of 
course, is the disappointingly small cot- 
ton crop. Take Alabama, for example. 
Value of the state’s field crops is esti- 
mated at $310-million, up 2.8% over 
1949. But income from cotton and 
cottonseed was down $11-million, to 
$131-million. The corn crop, however, 
was worth $1 5-million more than 1949’s; 
the peanut crop $4-million more. 

Burley-tobacco growers in eastern 
Tennessee did very well; their crop was 
a bit bigger than last year’s, and prices 
were way up because of the relatively 
poor Kentucky crop. 


Florida’s citrus growers are also in a 
good spot despite slightly lower prices. 
Early and midseason oranges are setting 
a new production record, +% over last 
year’s big crop. 

Recurrent cold spells since Thanks- 
giving have not hurt the citrus belt. 
But Florida’s truck crops have been 
badly hit. Small grains and cover crops 
are in poor condition in all district 
states. Inadequate moisture is also a 
major problem in Alabamt and Georgia. 
Dairy farmers in the northern and cen- 
tral parts of these states are buying feed 
heavily. 

Florida’s tourist trafic is booming. 
But income isn’t keeping pace. Reason: 
The state overbuilt tourist accommoda- 
tions in the postwar years, so there’s 
a big excess of space over tourists. Only 
those places that are willing to cut their 
rates are filling up. 
¢ Paradox—Biggest new-plant news for 
the region is a plant that’s not in the 
region at all: the $260-million H-bomb 
installation in South Carolina. Augusta, 
Ga., 20 mi. away, is the only big city 
near it. 

Here are a few highlights of the 
many new plants that have been an- 
nounced for the region: In Florida, St. 
Regis Paper is building a $20-million 
mill near Pensacola and a $10-million 
mill near Jacksonville. In Georgia, 
Lockheed will reactivate the wartime 
bomber plant at Marietta, and Atlantic 
Steel plans a multimillion-dollar ex- 
pansion at Atlanta. Biggest in Alabama 
is Republic Steel’s expansion at Bir- 
mingham; cost has not been announced, 
but may run as high as $10-million. 
Also at Birmingham, Woodward Iron 
is building a $44-million blast furnace; 
Harbison-Walker, a $5-million tunnel 
kiln; and Conners Steel plans a $2- 
million expansion. TVA will build a 
phosphorus plant at Muscle Shoals, to 
cost between $40-million and $100- 
million. And at Greenville, Riegel 
Textile Corp. has bought Merrimac 
Hat Corp.’s plant and will hire 700. 
(Merrimac transferred its operations to 
its home plant at Amesbury, Mass.— 
see Region | report.) 

In Louisiana, Alcoa, Kaiser, and 
Keynolds are all said to be planning 
aluminum plants near New Orleans, 
each to cost $70-million or more. In- 
ternational Harvester is building a $2- 
million, 750-man twine mill at New 
Orleans; Ideal Cement will build a 
$4-million cement plant at Baton 
Rouge; Continental Oil is spending 
$10-million and Southern Alkali $34- 
million on expansion at Lake Charles; 
Cabot Carbon is forking out $4-million 
to build a carbon-black plant at F'rank- 
lin. 

In Mississippi, Marquette Cement 
is building a $4-million cement plant 
at Brandon, and Wells Lamont Corp. 
plans a 350-man_ glove factory at 
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Waynesboro. Quaker Oats is building 
a multimillion-dollar plant at Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. 


oe = 100; adjusted for seasonal 
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1947, 1948 «1949-1950 


VER-ALL, the region has been 

marking time industrially for the 
past two or three months. What new 
war work has come in, has been bal- 
anced by layoffs caused by curtailment 
of peacetime production. 

But it’s the timing that’s worrying 
the region’s businessmen. This worry 
is especially strong in Detroit. The 
auto companies have already started to 
cut back car output. Chrysler is re- 
ducing output of all divisions by 20% 
this month, laying off perhaps 20,000. 
Ford says it may lay off as many as 
40,000 by March. 

In addition to the layoffs, the auto 
companies have cut out practically all 
overtime work. So payrolls are down 
even more than employment. 

In South Bend, Studebaker is oper- 
ating only four days a week this month 
on passenger cars. In Milwaukee, 
Nash’s body plant has laid off 1,800 
“indefinitely” because of steel shortages. 

¢ Farm Income—Farm sections are do- 
ing very well. Principal reason: rising 
prices for hogs and beef cattle. Price 
gains for grains and oilseeds also mean 
income gains for the district’s farmers. 
Wisconsin’s dairy farmers lagged be- 
hind the rest of the region all year up 
to November, but income there turned 
up sharply in December due to heavy 
cemand from makers of butter, cheese, 
and condensed milk. 
e Expansion—New plants in and 
around Chicago include: Minnesota 
Mining & Mfg., $4-million; Container 
Corp., $14-million; Darling & Co., $2- 
million (fertilizer); United Drill & Tool, 
13-million; International Register, $1- 
million; American Cyanamid, $3-mil- 
lion (at Michigan City, Ind.). Else- 
where in Illinois, Libbey-Owens-Ford 
plans a $3-million expansion at Ottawa, 
and Keystone Steel & Wire, a $14- 
million expansion at Peoria. 

In Indianapolis, Chrysler has let a 
$7-million contract for a new assembly 
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Qnailable Industrial Hoperties 
in the OMAHA Area ... 


Union Pacific's Omaha Industrial 
District of 470/acres offers excep- 
tional opportunities for new or ex- 
panding industries. If your plans 
follow the trend toward decentral- 
ization, it will be to your advan- 
tage to learn the complete facts 
about this important new area for 
your manufacturing, processing and 
warehousing needs. 


Already established in the district 
are units of such organizations as 
Socony Vacuum, United Motors 


(Division of General Motors), Safe- 
way Stores, and William Volker & 
Co. of Nebraska, Inc. 


Similar in many respects to the 
noted Fairfax (Kansas City) de- 
velopment, the Omaha Industrial 
District’s advantages include a 
ready supply of skilled, native 
labor, available utilities, paved 
areas, and—vital to your national 
distribution—rail siding potentials 
providing Union Pacific's dependable 
freight transportation. 


GRAND ISLAND 


HASTINGS 


FAIRBURY 


Other choice plant sites along the Union Pacific, in Nebraska, are 
still available in Lincoln, Grand Island, Hastings, North Platte, 
Fremont, Beatrice, Columbus and Fairbury. 


Systemwide, Union Pacific's industrial plant opportunities include 
sites in these eleven States: NEBRASKA, KANSAS, COLORADO, 
UTAH, WYOMING, IDAHO, MONTANA, NEVADA, CALIFORNIA, 


OREGON and WASHINGTON. 


For detailed, confidential information, please write: 
INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES DEPARTMENT 
UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD, ROOM 106, OMAHA 2, NEBR. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD 





SOTA Ne ci A Tor Lon, 


CUTTING 
FILING COSTS 


How much are unnecessary records in your 
files costing you—in monthly rental for 
office storage space—in investments for ad- 
ditional file cabinets—in excessive clerical 
time handling records? Recent studies in- 
dicate that in the average company about 
35% of present records can be safely de- 
stroyed, another 30% should be trans- 
ferred to inexpensive storage, and only the 
remainder kept within operational reach. 
But how to determine which to keep and 
which to destroy? What procedures can 
safely dispose of accumulated records? 


DARTNELL Report No. 590 


This Report not only outlines methods 
used by some 235 companies for solving 
problems like these, but covers systems 
developed to do the job smoothly, con- 
tinuously, and automatically. Included are 
sample forms, charts, checklists, formulas 
for calculating filing costs. and many other 
effective aids. Why not order today and, 
look it over on our 10-day approval basis? 


—— Effective Methods 
These Companies Use To: 


—Analyze present file situation 
—Determine which records to keep 
—Organize their records program 
—Prepare filing manuals 
—Train employees for filing 
—Determine space requirements 

and many others. 


Outlines and Discusses 
& Filing Systems and 
Techniques Including: 


—Westinghouse Electric’s 
**flow-schedule” 

—How Boeing Streamlined Its Files 

—Pros & Cons of Micro-Filming 

—Nine steps for Cutting Costs 

—Proctor & Gamble’s Record Audit 


$7:50 


Over 119 pages 
with exhibits in 


812 by 11 leatherette binder 


The Coscecll Corporation 


4658 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, ill. 


44 





plant. Allis-Chalmers will build a $2- 
million plant at La Porte; and Fairfield 
Mfg., a $2anillion plant at Lafayette. 

In Michigan, Chrysler plans a new 
3,000-man engine plant at ‘Trenton; 
Ford will open a branch plant at Mon- 
roe; and GM _ has let a $65-million 
contract for the new Buick plant at 
Flint. Premier Pulp & Paper, of Can- 
ada, plans a $10-million paper plant 
at Port Huron. 

Two big utility expansions have been 
announced in Wisconsin: $100-million 
by Wisconsin Electric Power at Mil- 
waukee and $20-million by Wisconsin- 
Michigan Power at Green Bay. And 
Nekoosa-Edwards is starting a $44- 
million expansion at Nekoosa. 
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HIS PREDOMINANTLY agricul, 

tural region presents a sharp con- 
trast today to a year ago. Last January 
BUSINESS WEEK said: “Income was lower 
again—the eighth straight month. The 
sharp drop in farm income in 1949 has 
hurt . . . rural areas.” 

But today things are booming 
throughout the region. Income rose 
steadily through 1950; the November 
index is 19% above the low of last 
December. With prices substantially 
higher, yields of all crops were high in 
all district states. 

Montana is the brightest spot in the 
generally bright agricultural picture. In 
addition to its high livestock income, 
the state hit a jackpot combination of 
high prices and high yields on its field 
crops. It harvested 68.7-million bu. of 
spring wheat, for instance—724% more 
than in 1949, and 704% more than the 
average of the 10 preceding years. And 
it already has a good start on this year; 
a substantial part of the 1951 wool clip 
has already been contracted for at a 
record $1 a Ib. 
¢ Active—Over-all, the region expects 
a critical manpower pinch come spring. 
Both manufacturing and mining ac- 
tivity are very high. At Minneapolis- 
Honeywell, for instance, employment 
is about even with the World War II 
peak despite the layoff of 800 last 





week due to material shortages. Em- 
ployment in Montana’s ¢opper mines 
and smelters is still rising. 

Copper employment on Michigan’s 
upper peninsula is also at a peak; it has 
been rising steadily since the Oct. 1 
boost in the price of refined copper to 
244¢. In addition, Copper Range Co. 
plans a major development of low- 
grade underground copper ore at its 
White Pine mine near Ontonagon. 

Underground iron mines on_ the 
Mesabi and Michigan’s iron ranges will 
continue full production throughout 
the winter. Most of the ore will be 
stockpiled for shipment when the lakes 
open next spring; some will be shipped 
by rail. 

New plants in Montana include a 
$25-million aluminum plant at Kalispell 
for Harvey Machine Co. and a $3- 
million cat cracker at Laurel. North- 
ern States Power is building a $6-mil- 
lion power plant at Sioux Falls, $. D. 
And in Superior, Wis., Lakehead Pipe- 
line Co. is building a $1.7-million oil- 
storage depot, and Western Oil & Fuel 
Co. plans a $74-million refinery. 
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OR THE REGION as a whole, the 
expansion in output and employ- 
ment that was so marked during the 
summer and early fall has slowed al- 
most to a standstill. Unemployment 
rose slightly in October and early No- 
vember, dropped slightly in December. 
It’s the normal seasonal pattern: ‘first 
a decline in food-processing, construc- 
tion, shoes; then a rise in retail trade. 
Employment dislocations caused by 
the shift from peace to war produc- 
tion are not expected to loom large in 
New England. The region’s major in- 
dustries—textiles and apparel, shoes, 
machinery and metal-working, clec- 
trical and electronic equipment—face 
no big plant changes to make war goods. 
The one big exception is Rhode 
Island’s jewelry industry—because its 
major raw materials are the scarce non- 
ferrous metals. Manufacturers are sure 
war orders will come in eventually. But 
they fear their workers will drift away 
to other jobs if the gap between slack- 
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ening peace business and the start of 
war business gets much wider. 

Elsewhere in the region, conversion 
unemployment has been minor, affect- 
ing mostly small, isolated consumer- 
goods plants. One example: A televi- 
sion-cabinet factory closed down last 
month in Turners Falls, Mass., throw- 
ing 100 out of work. 

In Connecticut, which leads the New 
England states in value of defense con- 
tracts awarded so far, employment is 
still trending sharply higher, reaching 
an all-time peak in December. Man- 
power shortages include not only the 
usual skilled workers, but also, for the 
first time, unskilled men for heavy 
common labor. At least two compa- 
nies—Pratt & Whitney, of Hartford, 
and Electric Boat, of Groton—are ac- 
tively recruiting workers in Maine. 

Matne has been slow to feel the 
effects of defense activity. So total 
employment has been falling ever since 
October, due to seasonal declines in 
fish-canning, shoes, construction, etc., 
and workers have been moving out to 
the Connecticut and Massachusetts 
manufacturing centers. 

The same is true of New Hampshire, 
though to a lesser extent (New Hamp- 
shire has received twice as much in 
war contracts as Maine, to date). Un- 
employment rose from 8,900 in Octo- 
ber to 10,500 last month. But there 
has been only a little emigration so 
far. Some manufacturers gave out un- 
solicited yearend wage boosts to keep 
their workers from moving away before 
expected war orders materialize. 
¢ Expansion—Expansions and new con- 
struction in Massachusetts include an 
$8-million plant for Ford at Natick; a 
$4-million plant for National Biscuit 
at Belmont; a $24-million expansion 
by Firestone at Fall River. Raytheon 
has opened its new 300-man plant at 
Quincy, and Merrimac Hat Co. is add- 
ing 300 at Amesbury. 

Connecticut employment news is 
mostly expansion of work forces at 
existing plants rather than new plants. 
In East Hartford, Pratt & Whitney has 
gone on three full 48-hour shifts and is 
adding new workers at the rate of 50 a 
day; it is also reactivating its South- 
ington plant, with employment expected 
to reach 4,000. Electric Boat has added 
1,000 at Groton; Underwood 1,200. 
Dow Chemical has started work on its 
$5-million styron plant at Allyn’s Point, 
near New London. 

At Limestone, Me., the Air Force is 
rushing work on its $29-million B-29 
base. Some 350 men are working there 
now; by spring there will be 3,000, 
with a $1-million monthly payroll. The 
Navy is building a $54-million jet base 
at Brunswick. The paper companies 
are all putting larger crews in the woods 
this winter, to ‘boost their stocks of 
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On 
Time, 

as | 
usual! 





Shippers are wearing a 
happier expression these 
days. Well, that’s easy to 
understand, because, with 
Sentinel Service providing 
dependable siding-to-siding 
schedules, guesswork is 
fast vanishing from ship- 
pers’ lives. 


The Automatic Records 
feature of Sentinel Service is 
helpful, too! Shippers and 
receivers now get immediate 
information on both sched- 
ule interruptions and 
reforwardings. 


Here’s a new standard of 
dependability in the move- 
ment of carload freight—and 


3 OR 24> 


shippers from coast to coast 
and from border to border 
can benefit. Ask the B&O 
man—he has a story that 
will be music to your ears! 


a. BALTIMORE & OHIO RAILROAD 
QE» 


Constantly doing things —better ! 
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EASTERN'S 


ATIANTIC 
BOND 


gives your letters 
THAT 


WELL GROOMED 
LOOK 


To have your letters look neat and well 
roomed, put them on Atlantic Bond. 
his fine business paper is full of 

character — — crackly and clean— 

the perfect background for your mes- 
sages. oryeses'd watermarked, too, with 
name and weight right in the paper for 
your protection. 

Ask for it in White, Cream or any of 
twelve attractive colors. You'll be 
pleased with the quality—and the price. 


EASTERN CORPORATION 
BANGOR + MAINE 
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Ordinarily, the chart above would 
flash a caution signal to U.S. business. 
It would warn them that inventories 
were dangerously high, that they’d bet- 
ter go easy. But today, it tells an en- 
tirely different story. 
¢ Shortages Coming—Despite the fact 
that stocks all along the line are still 
climbing, no one is worrying about 
getting overloaded. The inventory peak 
is going to be reached in the spring. 
After that, businessmen probably will be 
hard put to keep stocks big enough to 
avoid loss of sales. 

Individual firms, of course, may find 
themselves with momentary surpluses 
of single items. But even these won’t 
be anything to worry about. The sales 
and supply picture are plain. As one 
government economist has said, “It 
will be impossible to have too much 
goods on your shelf or in your ware- 
house. Your inventories, even now, 
are better than cash.” 


Even the merchandisers who were 
eying their stocks with misgivings just 
a few weeks ago are no longer worried 
about the size of inventories. 
¢ New Tune—Take television sets. A 
little more than a month ago, dealers 
and distributors were moaning because 
their shelves and warehouses bulged 
with unsold sets (BW —Dec.2’50,p81). 
But the brisk business of the past few 
weeks has changed their tune. They’d 
be happier, now, if their shelves were 
still bulging with unsold sets. As one 
appliance distributor put it last week, 
“Today, dealers would hock their im- 
mortal souls to get the money to finance 
bigger stocks.” 

There’s a similar situation in soft 
goods. Back in the summer, it looked 
as though merchants had overbought 
on many lines (BW—Aug.19’50,p60). 
But Christmas changed that picture. 
Stores haven’t had to put on anything 
very sensational in the way of post- 
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IN QUALITY 
STEEL EQUIPMENT 


for YOUR for DEFENSE 
NORMAL NEEDS SUB-CONTRACTS 


LYON offers more than 1500 reg- Complete sheet metal facilities 
ularly cataloged items of steel to handle gauges 10 to 24. Two 
equipment engineered to meet strategically located plants, 1500 
your civilian or defense produc- trained workers, our own toolrooms, 
tion requirements. See list below. 3800 contracts in World War II. 





2 STRATEGIC PLANTS... AURORA, ILL., AND YORK, PA, 
LYON METAL PRODUCTS, INCORPORATED 


General Offices: 210 Monroe Avenue, Aurora, Illinois 
Sold Nationally through Factory Branches and Dealers 


‘STEEL EQUIPMENT 
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(Advertisement) 


Rotary Oildraulic Elevators 


FOR 2, 3 OR 4-STORY SERVICE 


The most practical heavy-duty elevator. 


Oildraulic Elevators are de- 
signed for low-cost installation 
and economical, trouble-free 
operation. No penthouse or 
heavy load-bearing shaftway 
structure needed .. . powerful 
hydraulic jack supports car and 
load. Rugged car construction to 
withstand shocks and jolts of 


power truck loading. Automatic 
floor leveling within %4” guar- 
anteed, regardless of load size or 
rate of speed. Car sizes, capacities 
and controls as required. 

Over 50,000 Oildraulic Ele- 
vators and Lifts are now in use 
. . . backed by Rotary’s coast-to- 
coast service organization. 


For catalog, write Rotary Lift Co., 1025 Kentucky, Memphis 2, Tenn. 











Your Advertising in 





BUSINESS WEEK... 


regularly reaches the attention of 
over 200,000 management sub- 
scribers. Surveys show that the 
average Business Week subscriber 
shares his copy with two of his 
business associates . . thereby 
giving you a total audience of 
more than 600,000 important 
prospects. 











holiday sales because they haven’t much 
excess stock to clear out (BW —Jan.6 
"51,p19). 

¢ High Ratio—Today, the stock-sales 
ratio for retailers as a whole is the high- 
est in history. Stocks have been 
climbing steadily since the brief buying 
panic that was touched off by the in- 
vasion of Korea. (And that caused only 
a 5% dip in retail inventories—less at 
manufacturing and wholesale levels.) 

As the chart shows, inventory ac- 
cumulation at the retail level has out- 
stripped that at manufacturing and 
wholesale. This is what you can expect 
in a period when everyone is trying to 
build stocks. The retailer has the ad- 
vantage because he is at the end of the 
supply pipeline. 
¢ Production Cuts—The _ stock-sales 
ratio doesn’t worry retailers a bit. ‘They 
are sure that, come summer, stocks will 
begin dwindling. Cuts in civilian pro- 
duction coupled with heavy consumer 
demand will reverse the present trend. 

The outlook isn’t quite the same for 
both durables and nondurables. In 
hard goods, of course, inventories prob- 
ably will be most conspicuous by their 
absence before the end of the year. 
But the pinch will be far less severe 
in soft goods in 1951—if the U.S. stays 
out of war. Military buying will fall 
heaviest on the hard goods producers. 
e Pattern—Here’s what the experts 
think is going to happen to inventories 
at the manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail levels: 

Manufacturers are rushing to stock 
up with civilian goods while they can 
still get materials, and before their 
plants are converted. On the whole, 
they are expected to boost stocks—after 
higher shipments—another 4% to 5% 
by the time the spring peak is reached. 
(That will put the total about 14% 
to 15% above the pre-Korean level.) 
The bulk of the accumulation will come 
in nondurables, which may continue to 
expand on into the summer. 

Wholesalers are usually willing to let 
manufacturers carry as much stock as 
possible; but in these days of rising 
prices, you can pick up a nice profit 
on inventory. So wholesalers are eager 
to hold the goods themselves. All told, 
wholesalers will probably up their in- 
ventories by another 2.5% or 3%—or 
about 12% to 13% above the pre- 
Korean figure. 

Retailers liquidated a lot of inventory 
last month in the customary Christmas 
rush. It’s too early to say just how 
much they sold, but they are now in 
the market for large quantities of goods 
—to replenish, to guard against price 
rises, and to prepare for big demand 
in a period of shortages. So they 
are expected to boost stocks by 6% to 
7% in the next three months. That 
will push them to 19% to 20% above 
last June’s level. 
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SERVING INDUSTRY, AGRICULTURE AND PUBLIC HEALTH 


or instance,.. 


450000 000 TIMES A DAY! 


son’s constant research in the manufacture of 
basic heavy chemicals and their many specialized 
derivatives. And Mathieson service is marked by 
dependability, too—through ample capacity, wide 
diversity, and constant flexibility. 


Where? Only in the United States. For in no other 
country in the world is soap used so lavishly. Else- 
where, soap is a prized luxury, to be employed 
sparingly. But here, it is a commonplace com- 
modity easily and cheaply available to all. 

This national phenomenon is a tribute to the 
productive and selling genius of the American 
soap industry. Mathieson is proud to be a supplier 
of caustic soda and other materials needed in the 
manufacture of soap and soap products. 

The large-scale ability to supply industry with 
such essential raw materials is a result of Mathie- 


MATHIESON CHEMICAL CORPORATION, MATHIESON BUILDING, BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND 


12 Basic Heavy Chemicals * 14 Strategically Located Plants 
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FAR-AIR Self-Washing Filters 
are a sound and profitable invest- 
ment. The many plus features 
engineered into each unit assure 
outstanding performance. For in- 
stance, cleaning and re-oiling at 
the proper time for peak efficiency 
is controlled automatically, which 
virtually eliminates all mainte- 
nance except for periodic inspec- 
tions. Other features include the 
prevention of oil entrainment, 
elimination of messy oil sumps 
(water and dirt are quickly 
flushed away), automatic fire con- 
trol and ease of installation. 


FAR-AIR Self-Washing Filters 
are adaptable to most air clean- 
ing uses because they will handle 
any CFM requirement. The Farr 
Company engineer near you will 
be glad to suggest an installation 
to meet your specific problem. 
Complete literature is available 
upon request. Write Farr Com- 
pany, 2615 Southwest Drive, Los 
Angeles 43, California. 





FAR-AIR FILTERS 
"Better by Farr” 
FARR COMPANY 


lanufacturing Sugiacers 


*Trade Mark Reg, 


Los Angeles + Chicago + New York 
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Death of 5¢ Coke 


Jump in bottlers’ prices is 
forcing retailers to raise price of 
Coca-Cola. Other soft drink hikes 
are sure to follow. 


The nickel price line for soft drinks 
has pretty well fallen apart. You pay 
6¢ today for a bottle of Coca-Cola in 
New York City, Little Rock, and Cin- 
cinnati; 7¢ in parts of South Carolina; 
10¢ in a few other sections. Prices of 
other soft drinks have gone up, too. 
Slot machines are being rejiggered to 
catch the extra pennies. 
¢ Georgia, Too—Even in Georgia, 
home of Coca-Cola, it looks as though 
the 5¢ drink will soon be a thing of 
the past. In Augusta and a score of 
other towns,: bottlers have just raised 
their price for a case of 24 bottles from 
80¢ to 85¢. Retail prices are still stick- 
ing at a nickel, mainly because retailers 
are afraid of public reaction if they 
raise a penny or two. But they figure 
that another round of increases in the 
cost of sugar, bottles, Caps, or wages 
will do the trick. 

The increase in bottlers’ prices has 
been spasmodic and uneven. In At- 
lanta, Savannah, and_ several other 
major cities in Georgia, bottlers are 


_ still selling Coke at the old price of 


80¢ for 24 bottles. Yet in Alexandria, 
.a., the price is $1 a case wholesale. 
A lot of bottlers are charging 96¢. 

This picture is typical of the industry 

today. The passing of the old nickel 
price has left a wake of confusion. 
e Standard Up—For years, the more or 
less standard price in the industry has 
been 80¢ for a case of 24 bottles of 
6-0z. to 12-0z. capacity. But now, the 
trade figures that perhaps half of the 
nation’s 6,500 bottlers have advanced 
their prices above that. The new prices 
range anywhere from 85¢ to $1.20 a 
case—and even $1.40 in some parts of 
the Midwest and Northwest. 

These increases haven’t forced all 
retail prices up. Many retailers absorb 
increases up to 5¢ or 10¢ a case. When 
it goes above that, retailers find it 
necessary to go to 6¢ a bottle, regard- 
less of buyer resistance. 

Ihe trade now figures that the pre- 
dominant price charged by bottler3 will 
range between 96¢ and $1. If that 
proves true, the average retail price for 
soft drinks will probably be 6¢ a bottle. 
* Gone for Good—But it would only 
be the average price. For out of all 
the possible results of the present situ- 
ation, the trade is sure of one thing: 
The old nationwide standard price is 
gone for good. From now on it looks 
as though there are going to be regional 
variations in price, depending on labor 
costs, volume of consumption, distribu- 
tion costs, and other regional factors. 


Line Forms for Copper-Clad Pots 


country reported heavier buying of war- 
threatened goods last week than during the 
Christmas season. It’s a good example of 
the spot scare-buying you'll see from now 
on, as line after line threatens to go short. 


The government's limitation order on cop- 
per sent crowds scurrying into Gimbel’s 
New York department store. They wanted 
Revere copper-clad cooking utensils before 
the supply runs short. Stores all over the 
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Newspapers, magazines, 

books, stationery, packages, 

cartons all require paper in 

staggering volume and vari- 

ety. To make paper, rubber- 

covered rolls are essential. 
And in this specialized, highly technical field, Raybestos- 
Manhattan is the foremost producer. R/M know-how in 
compounding the right rubber, bonding it inseparably to 
its base, grinding it to tolerances less than the thickness 
of a human hair built this leadership. R/M steel mill and 
textile rolls are further examples of these skills. 

So are rubber-lined pipes, valves, and fittings for chem- 
ical plants, rubber-lined tanks for antibiotic production, 
plating, and other industrial purposes. Anything.you can 
ship, R/M can cover or line with rubber. If it can’t be 
shipped, R/M will come to you. But these form only part 
of the varied and specialized production of four great 
R/M plants and laboratories. Almost every industry, in- 
deed almost every individual, is served by something 
R/M makes. For industrial or automotive needs involving 
asbestos or rubber... brake blocks, linings, clutch fac- 
ings, belts, hose, abrasive wheels, asbestos textiles, me- 
chanical packings...consult an R/M_ representative. 
Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey. 





RAYEESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC. 


Manufacturers of Brake Linings - Brake Blocks - Clutch Facings - Fan Belts 
Hose - Mechanica! Rubber Products - Rubber Covered Equipment - Asbestos Textiles 
Packings - Powdered Metal Products - Abrasive and Diamond Wheels - Bowling Balls 


SPECIALISTS IN ASBESTOS 
AND RUBBER PRODUCTS 


Praybesles ... Condoy-mannarran ... Grey-Rock 


MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS: Manhattan Rubber Division, Passaic, N.J. + Raybestos Division, 
Bridgeport, Conn. - U.S. Asbestos... Grey-Rock Division, Manheim, Pa. + General Asbestos & 
Rubber Division, North Charleston, S.C. + Canadian Raybestos Company Ltd., Peterboro, Ont. 








COME TO 


FOR BUSINESS, HEALTH AND FUN 


BUSINESSMEN find it profitable in more 
ways than one to make a trip to South- 
ern California...an unusual market... 
now over 5 million population... big 
industrial produc tion... one-third of all 
retail sales in 11 western states. 


HEALTH, your health, is important, too. 
While doing your job, you can get in 
some first-class relaxing at a desert pool, 
sight-seeing along the Pacific or golf on 
palm-lined fairways. 


FUN is what you have between appoint- 
ments. Chinatown, the Mexican market, 
exclusive clubs, horse races at beautiful 
tracks, movies, radio and television stu- 
dios, night spots and celebrities. 


PLAN YOUR TRIP NOW. Our FREE COLOR 
FOLDER tells what to see and do in Los 
Angeles County and all Southern Cali- 
fornia. Write All-Year Club of Southern 
California, Ltd., Dept. F-1, 629 South 
Hill Street, Los Angeles 14, California. 


ALL<YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFOR- 
NIA, LTD. This advertisement spon- 
sored by the Los Angeles County Board 
of Supervisors for the citizens of Bev- 
erly Hills, Glendale, Hollywood, Long 
Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, Pomona, 
Santa Monica and 182 other commu- 
nities. Copyright, 1951, by All-Year 
Club of Southern California, Ltd.—a 
non-profit community organization 
serving vacationists. 





Milk Hike Rumpus 


Safeway contends that 
California price increase is un- 
necessary, says that cash-and- 
carry customers should get a cut. 


Usually, only the public gets upset 
when milk prices go up. But not so in 
California, where the retail price 
jumped 1¢ a qt. last week (BW— 
Dec.30'50,p56). This time, the in- 
crease is threatening to curdle the §in- 
dustry itself. 

During the public hearings, the in- 
dustry—with one exception—was solidly 
behind the hike. But the exception 
couldn’t be overlooked. Powerful Safe- 
way Stores argued that the price should 
be lowered, not upped. Said the chain’s 
milk specialist, O. Grover Steele: ‘It’s 
obvious that it isn’t only the cows that 
are being milked. . . . If the retail 
prices were based upon average cfh- 
ciency, milk could be sold in Los An- 
geles stores for at least 1¢ a qt. less than 
today’s prices.” 
¢ “Gouging”—Gist of Stecle’s com- 
plaint was that the state price-fixing 
law for milk prevents retailers from 
passing along to the consumer any of 
the economies realized through mass 
deliveries: “‘Cash-and-carry store buvers 
of milk are being gouged by the state’s 
fixed prices.” He backed this up by 
quoting figures from a little publicized 
survey made for the state in the Los 
Angeles marketing area. The survey 
indicated that it costs a distributor only 
one-tenth as much to deliver milk to 
big-volume outlets as to small ones. A 
single delivery of 200 qt. costs the dis- 
tributor 0.3¢ a qt. deliveries of less 
than 25 gt., up to 3¢ a qt; delivery 
of one quart-to a home, 8.8¢. 
¢ Integration—Stecle used these figures 
to snipe at the growing vertical in- 
tegration whereby milk operators are ac- 
quiring interests in wholesale and _re- 
tail grocery outlets (BW —Jul.29’50, 
p38). He declared bluntly that un- 
necessarily wide profit margins provided 
the distributors with “slush funds” for 
these ventures. 

Safeway, of course, is no disinterested 
bystander. It distributes products of 
its own captive dairy, Lucerne, through 
its cash-and-carry stores. 
¢ Not All Hay—Though used to Safe- 
way’s needling, the dairymen blew their 
tops. They even moved to strike Steele’s 
remarks from the record. Their own 
case was based on the claim that sky 
rocketing costs—on everything from hay 
to taxes were eating away their profit 
margins. 

But the basic difficulty remains. The 
state control bureau hasn’t come up 
with an answer to the problem created 
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Louisville Dryers 


often change “losing” operations into profit makers! 


Drying is frequently the most costly opera- 
tion of a bulk material production process 
. and the kind of attention Louisville gives 
to drying pays off for you! 
Based on a background of over 50 years’ 
experience with hundreds of different mate- 
rials, Louisville uses this approach: 


1. Careful survey and analysis of your oper- 
ations. 


9 Practical drying tests on small scale rotary 
* dryers when advisable. 


3 Modification of standard designs; or devel- 
* opment of new designs if necessary. 


4 Fabrication to highest standards in the 
* large, completely equipped General Ameri- 
can shops. 


5 Checking after installation for mechanical 
* perfection and drying efficiency. 


Fitting the dryer to the job insures drying 
efficiency, product quality, economy. So sub- 
mit your problem to Louisville. 


3 
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Louisville Drying Machinery Unit 


F GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 


General Offices: 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Dryer Sales Office: Hoffman Bldg., 139 So. Fourth Street, Louisville 2, Kentucky 
OFFICES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 











INCREASE EFFICIENCY, THIS A.B.C. WAY 


erwork Simplification 


KANT-SLIP 
continuous forms 


aligning devices: 
THE REGISTRATOR 
PLATEN 


DUAL FEED reduces billing work 60% in the case cited below. 
AUTOMATIC LINE 


FINDER 
Advances form into 
new writing position 
in one motion 


Let better working papers help smooth and speed all functions 
of your business, Attack high paperwork costs and waste, sys- 
tem by system. Apply work simplification’s “scientific method” 
to each element of a record system—to... 


A. Develop the best procedure. Standard Register FLOW 
CHARTING helps you check every step in the origina- g 
tion and use of records—to reduce operations, make sys- 


tem more effective. DUAL FEED 


Registers 2 different 
Simplify the writing method. One case: Standard’s DUAL peat haste 
FEED on electric typewriter enables one girl at the Firth 
Carpet Company to write invoices and journal sheets at 


once—replacing two machines, two operators. (PS 17) 


€. Design the most efficient form. Capital Airlines’ five-part 
Kant-Slip CONTINUOUS ticket in Form Flow REGIS- 
TER spells $60,000 savings annually. (PS 20) 


BURSTER-IMPRINTERS 
Sign, date, number, 
trim, tear off, stack 
Kant-Slip forms 


FREE! Usable ideas. These and other Paperwork Simplification 
cases are detailed in the magazine “PS.” Write The Standard 
Register Company, 701 Campbell St., Dayton 1, Ohio. 
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1©o the original Kant-Slip morginally punched = 


\° Continuous Forms 


a © 
For maximum efficiency on 
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by integrating distribution with retail- 
ing. One ea under consideration is a 
sliding scale of service charges. The 
state is also weighing every-other-day 
delivery for small stores. 

¢ lo Come—And the 1¢ increase may 
be only a starter. Most of it went to 
milk producers. Now the distributors 
are muttering about a 4¢ hike for them- 
selves. 





MARKETING BRIEFS 





Standardization will stretch materials 
supplies for American Can’s Seattle 
plant. It will offer only two, instead of 
four, sizes of frozen food containers. 
° 

Synthetic carpets will account for 20% 
to 25% of James Lees’ total carpet 
production this year. The synthetic 
types will cost 25% to 30% less than 
comparable wool grades. 


8 
No tire shortage in 1951 is the predic- 
tion of William O’Neil, president of 
General Tire & Rubber. But he warns: 
“There will be tires enough in 1951 to 
meet vital domestic transportation 
needs—if the motorists buy only those 
tires absolutely necessary.” 

e 
Postal service curtailments “have slowed 
down New York business, added to op- 
erational costs of many firms, caused 
losses to others,” says Commerce & 
Industry Assn. of New York. Survey 
shows that on outgoing first-class mail 
24 hr. to 48 hr. are added to delivery 
time. 

e 
“Savings club plan” is Kennedy-Clark’s 
answer to credit restrictions. You get 
the washer or TV set when you've put 
in enough for the down payment. The 
Rochester (N. Y.) store admits you 
have to wait awhile for your appliance, 
but says “you’ve waited a long, long 
while for it already, haven’t you?” 


2 
Admiral’s advertising plans: The ad 
budget for TV sets and other products 
will hold at the 1950 rate ($18-million 
for the year) during the first quarter. 
Cutbacks will depend on the military. 


e 
Tour of Europe will be made by a home 
furnishings exhibit assembled by the 
Museum of Modern Art. Idea is to 
show Europeans the “best progressive 
designs” produced by U.S. makers of 
stoves, refrigerators, fabrics, etc. 

. 
Nylon hose sales in 1950 were up 15% 
over 1949. The National Assn. of 
Hosiery Manufacturers puts the 11- 
month total of women’s full-fashioned 
nylon hose at 47.7-million dozen pairs. . 
In 1949 total factory shipments hit 41.5- 
million for the same period. 
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ow to bring home more bacon! 


Hi RE ’s cood news for farme rs, hous« wives and everyone who wants more ane 
better bacon, ham and pork chops on the dinner table. 

\ remarkable new growth-promoting ingredient known as Vitamin B 
Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement is now being added to many 
animal feeds by leading feed manufacturers. Pigs raised on such diets gain in 
weight substantially faster than those fed the best of other feeds, according 
to tests at Agricultural Experiment Stations in Florida, Illinois, Indiana, lowa, 


‘a) 
Michigan, Nebraska, Ohio and other swine producing states. They not only AMERICAN Cyanamid company 


grow into hefty porkers faster—they are also healthier, less subject to disease, 


and runtiness is eliminated! 

Vitamin B.--Antibiotic (Aureomycin) Feed Supplement is produced in the 
making of Aureomycin, the life-saving drug developed by Lederle Laboratories 
Division of the American Cyanamid Company. Its use will save money for 
the farmer and help him produce more high quality meats for the world’s needs 
It is another contribution of Cyanamid’s continuing research. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Vaterials for Animal Feeding—one of the many felds served by Cyanamid 








ACROSS THE COUNTRY the railroads’ ““name-trains”’, 
flagships of the rails, are really making a name for 
themselves—and the railroads. There are more than 
150 of them, crack streamliners all, with glamor- 


ous new features to make travel fun as never before. 


Come for a ride and see... 


DINERS, FOR INSTANCE, feature slick new 
ideas like tables that let you take in the 
view while you dine without dropping 
a forkful. And if it weren’t for the scen- 
ery rushing by you'd think you were in 
a topnotch hotel, the food’s that good. 


Now meet the next 


PROGRESS STARTED. I hic railroads are gear- 
ing up to give freight service like you’ve 
never known. Improvements already in- 
clude better terminals, reduced handling, 
radio dispatching. And now roller bearings 
are ready to bring the same sort of revolu- 
tion in freight trains they did in passenger 
trains—a new standard of service for ship- 


pers, economies for the railroads. 


WINNING CUSTOMERS. In going after tomorrow’s 
can be the 


freight business, “Roller Freight” 


railroads’ star attraction to win back lost freight 
tonnage, and gain new. Because Timken bearings 
cut starting resistance 88%, the usual jolts and 
jars are eliminated, merchandise gets a smooth, 


protected ride. 
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THE NEW TRAINS are built to make the 
most of the scenic splendor along 
many of their routes. Coach windows are 
extra wide and many lounge cars have 
glass tops that let you look up as well 


as oul, 


great step 


fon ™ 

MORE CARS. With “Roller Freight” the 
rails can give you better service than 
ever because they'll have more cars 
available to do it with. ‘Roller Freight” 
gets there faster, spends less time out 
for repairs. Result: a big increase in 
America’s freight car capacity—a vital 
factor in critical times. 


Watch the ratlroads GO...on 








have done to make travel fun... 


hard to 


bedroom 


THE SANDMAN is resist 
when you're like 
this! And you'll sleep tll the porter’s 
*vood morning” because Timken 


roller bearings on the axles help 


eliminate jolts and jars. 


in railroading..: Roller Freight’: 


so 
anda ieee ttt 








NO "HOT BOXES”. You'll want to ship on 
freights equipped with Timken bearings, be- 
cause they virtually eliminate the “hot boxes” 
that delay deliveries, gum up schedules. The 
railroads will then be able to make on-time 


delivery every time! 


TIMKEN ia 


TRADE-MARK REG. U. S. PAT. OFF 


YET THENAME-TRAINS” aren’t high hat. 
Emphasis is on low-cost travel—in day- 
coaches that have a club-like atmosphere 
by day, bedroom-like comfort at night. 
Other 
barbershops, telephones, showers. 


name-train” attractions include 


NO WINTER CUTS. Freights on friction 
bearings often have to be cut as much as 
30% in zero weather. Freights on 
Timken bearings don’t. Roller bearings 
also make practical the use of other im- 
provements like tighter couplings and 


high-speed trucks, 


ered roller bearings 


Lb : ‘3 i 4 


MUCH OF THE SUCCESS of the new passenger equip- 
ment has been due to Timken tapered reller bear- 
ings on train axles, permitting faster speed and 
smoother rides. Now, freight trains are next to be 
equipped with Timken bearings. And with that step 
forward will come a new era in railroad progress! 


NOT JUST A BALL) NOT JUST A ROLLER © 

THE TIMKEN TAPERED ROLLER © 
a BEARING TAKES RADIAL @) AND THRUST 

LOADS OR ANY COMBINATION® | 

é MBs & Aa. 

HOW ABOUT COST? Timken cartridge journal- 
box-and-bearing assemblies for freight cars 
cost about '5 less than applications of five 
years ago. And they save the railroads money 
—through fewer damage claims, no “hot box” 
expense, 90% fewer man-hours for terminal 
inspection, increased car availability, longer 
trains! ‘Roller Freight” is ready now to 
speed railroad progress! The Timken Roller 
Bearing Company, Canton 6, Ohio. 


COPR. 1951 THE TIMKEN 
ROLLER BEARING COMPANY 





The fourth in a new series of advertise...c7.s designed to tell the G-E Silicone Story to industry. 


HOW YOU PROFIT FROM WHAT G-E SILICONES 


Off 


Even Mild Acids 
Won't Affect Silicones 


Dilute acids and alkalies will 
not combine or react with 
silicone materials, even when 
the two are mixed together. 


Silicones are inert. 











Oddly enough, one of the valuable characteristics of General 
Electric silicones is something silicones won't do. What Is it they 
won't do? We're glad you asked that question. They won't react 
with most common materials. 

Yes. G-E silicones are inert. For example, silicone rubber gas- 
kets in mercury power systems won't react with mercury vapor. 


Silicones are not affected by sunlight; silicone oils will not dete- 


riorate rubbdel 


Silicone Paints Resist 
Deterioration, Staining 


Phis characteristic of inertness can be valuable to you in appli- 
cations where deterioration due to chemical reaction is a problem. 


Zesides being inert, G-E silicones are extremely resistant to heat Paints formulated with G-E 





and cold; they provide excellent release from sticking, and they silicone resins are amazingly 


have a variety of useful surface properties. resistant to the deteriorating 
forces of the elements. A 
silicone-painted panel ex- 
HOW CAN YOU USE G-E SILICONES PROFITABLY ? posed to Florida sunlight for 
Sra 3 years showed virtually no 
More and more manufacturers are finding applications for silicones chalking or fading! 
in their businesses. If you have a problem an inert material could 
solve—if heat or cold resistance, or release from sticking is a 
problem—it will pay you to investigate General Electric silicones. 
Write us on your letterhead for a free copy of the interesting new 
brochure, “The Silicone Story.” Address: Section N1, Chemical De- 
partment, General Electric Company, Pittsfield, Massachusetts. (In 


Canada: Canadian General Electric Company, Ltd., Toronto.) 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 


Iodine poured on a silicone- 
painted surface will. wipe off 
without staining, due to the 
non-reactive quality of G-E 


silicone materials. 
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OUTPACED by parcel post, express shipments have lost ground steadily for three years. 


End of Railway Express? 


The agency’s 25-year contract with its owner railroads 
runs out in three years. There’s strong pressure now for calling 
it quits. Other roads want to keep operation—but with big changes. 


For many railroads, the child has been 

a disappointment. In the 22 years since 
they fathered the Railway Express 
Agency, the offspring has brought little 
but grief, unpaid bills, and domestic 
upsets. 
¢ Infanticide?—But in 22 years, the 
child has also run through most of its 
life. Under an operating contract ‘with 
the agency, the roads gave railway ex- 
press a trial span of only 25 years. In 
1954, they are to look again and decide 
whether to keep the brat, or kill it 
off once and for all. 

They may not kill it, but they seem 
almost sure to maim it. 

There is already a strong bloc—made 
up mainly of eastern carriers—that wants 
to get rid of the agency entirely. An- 
other, more moderate wing, would hold 
onto the business but would revamp its 
operations from top to bottom. Against 
these are a few carriers, the ones who 
have made money from express, who 
would keep things as they are, or change 
them only slightly. 

Among the three, there will un- 
doubtedly be compromise. But even 
compromise will mean drastic change. 
Except for a few westerners, railroad 
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men are almost unanimous in their 
opinion that if the contract is renewed, 
it won't be in anything like the present 
form. 

¢ Losing Game—The reasons are ob- 
vious. In the last three years, the roads 
have lost steadily on express operations 
—perhaps as much as $100-million a 
year. They have watched parcel post, 
freight forwarders, and truckers haul 
away more and more of their payload. 
They have had to wage long, legal fights 
to win rate increases (four since the 
war) that, in the end, never closed the 
gap. 

¢ Born in Hope—It wasn’t always so. 
When 86 railroads set up the Railway 
Express Agency on Dec. 7, 1928, there 
were high hopes that the = g busi- 
ness which had grown through 80 years 
would continue to flourish. 

The agency was actually the direct 
descendant of the men who had started 
carrying fancy freight in their carpetbags 
early in the 19th century. It was formed 
to buy up the properties of American 
Railway Express Co. and to become the 
joint agency for the roads in handling 
their express business. (American Rail- 
way Express, in turn, had been: or- 





A special, confidential report on 
Manitoba, Canada’s Province of 
Industry, may supply the facts 
and figures needed to solve your 
plant location problem. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce is in 
an unrivalled position to supply 
confidential, authoritative and 
unbiased technical data on mar- 
kets . . . competition . . . raw 
materials, power, labor . . . plant 
sites... tax and labor legisla- 
tion . . . and other locational fac- 
tors relating to your business. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 


—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 
containing general 
information, write 
on your business 
letterhead to De- 
partment 119 

24-49 


> a 
MANITOBA 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY ano COMMERCE 
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WHELAND 


THE FOREMOST NAME IN 
SAWMILL EQUIPMENT 
FOR OVER 80 YEARS 


GCOMPLETE 
SAWMILLS AND 
AUXILIARY 
WEAN s PENT 0) 


CIRCULAR SAWMILLS — 
HEAVY AND PORTABLE 
BAND SAWMILLS = EDGERS AND 
TRIMMERS * TRANSMISSION 
AND CONVEYOR MACHINERY 


ESTABLISHED 1866 


THE WHELAND 
COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN 
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PACKAGE 


HAYSSEN-WRAPPED 


Uf SEM 


WRAPPING MACHINES 


Fully automatic . . . high production, 
low cost... Electric Eye registration 
.. 40 years’ experience. 


Write for further information, tech- 


nical packaging help, and name of 
your Hayssen representative. 


HAYSSEN MFG. COMPANY 
SHEBOYGAN, WISCONSIN 
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ganized as a war measure in 1918 to 
consolidate the express operations of 
seven companies. Among them were 
such glamorous veterans as Wells Fargo, 
Adams, American, and Southern.) 
¢ Roads Own It—All the stock of the 
agency—1,000 no-par shares—is held by 
the owner railroads, originally 86, now 
68 in number. Each road’s slice is 
_— out on the basis of the amount 
of express trafic it hauled during a 
ern in the 20’s. The largest stock- 
older is the New York Central (142 
shares). 

The stock of the agency represents 
only voting rights—not earnings. Rev- 
enue is parceled out at the end of each 
month to the owner roads on the basis 
of the express business they handle. 
There are no dividends, and no net in- 
come or profit is kept by the agency. 
¢ Something for Everybody—The way 
it works out, each road’s share of total 
revenue corresponds roughly to its own- 
ership in the agency. Actually, there is 
a complicated formula for doling out 
revenue to the roads each month in 
line with the traffic they haul. But the 
routing of the traffic itself is governed 
by a general policy laid down in the 
contract between Railway Express and 
the carriers. 

In part, this contract says that the 

agency will divide competitive business 
“between the said carriers, giving due 
consideration to the distribution of com- 
petitive traffic enjoyed by them during 
the’ three years ending Dec. 31, 
1928... .” Since this is the same pe- 
riod used in figuring ownership in the 
agency, the effect is to give each owner 
a percentage of total traffic in line with 
its share in the agency. 
e The Yoke—This contract that the 
roads have lived with was hammered 
out under pressure of a deadline in 
early 1929. For some of the railroads, 
its terms have been the worst part of 
the express business. 

The most damaging clause, some 
officials contend, is the one requiring the 
agency to route traffic in proportion to 
a railroad’s ownership. They say this 
has kept the agency from making the 
most efficient use of the railroad sys- 
tem—and has lost it business. 

For the eastern roads, the constant 
tub is the provision that each carrier 
has to foot the bill for all terminal 
charges in its own area. Most of the 
express business originates in the East, 
but the roads turn over a good portion 
of their shipments to western carriers 
at cither St. Louis or Chicago. Both 
roads are paid in proportion to the 
distance they haul the traffic. The 
gripe is that eastern roads, with less 
revenue from the shipments, have to 
meet higher terminal costs—10% to 
30% above those on the West Coast. 
¢ Uneconomic?—Beyond contract in- 
equities, however, many roads see a 


much bigger reason for changing the 
status of Railway Express. To them, 
the service as it operates now is com- 
pletely uneconomic. For the bulk of 
their business they are not only com- 
peting against truckers and car for- 
warders, but against parcel post. (A 
test in 1948 showed that 79.6% of the 
agency’s less-than-carload traffic weighed 
50 Ib. or less; the parcel post maximum 
is 70 lb.) 

“It just doesn’t figure,” one railroad 
man said. “By parcel post, I can ship a 
20-Ib. package 150 mi. for 51¢. ‘To send 
it by express costs me $1.36. And all I 
get for that 80¢ or so extra is pickup 
service and insurance. You can’t beat 
a government-subsidized service on that 
basis.” 

There is no question but that each 
express-rate increase has driven more 
and more business away from the 
agency. Further, the railroads them- 
selves have undercut the express opera- 
tion by speeding up and improving 
their own l.c.]. business. “It all adds 
up,” one mid-western rail official said, 
“to express being left with the feathers 
and innards, while the drum sticks and 
breast go to parcel post, the freight 
forwarder, and the trucker.” 

e What to Do?—Just what sort of 
scheme the railroads will come up with 
to end the famine is anybody’s guess. 
Many plans have been talked about over 
the table, but none has yet become a 
formal proposal. These are some that 
have been outlined: 

¢ Clear out of the parcel-post field 
and leave the handling of small pack- 
ages to the government. The express 
agency would concentrate on an ex- 
panded and improved merchandise 
freight service, catering to special de- 
mands and offering special service. 

¢ Break up the agency as it is now, 
and split it into two or possibly three 
divisions serving the northern and 
southern gateways. Accept small ship- 
ments, but make rates high; concen- 
trate on merchandise freight service. 
Use the division setup to simplify ad- 
ministration—particularly the appor- 
tionment of costs and revenues. 

¢ Disband the agency completely. 
Combine pickup and delivery service 
and handling of small shipments with 
special freight operations. Combine 
passenger baggage with special freight, 
too. 

¢ Change nothing, except maybe 
a few contract provisions. 
¢ ICC’s Say—Whatever the railroads 
decide, though, will have to come up 
before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission because Railway Express is a 
common carrier 

Right now, the feeling in Washing- 
ton is to keep quiet and sweat out some 
sort of compromise. This wait-and-see 
policy is also affecting the government’s 
antitrust action against the agency, 
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What's U.S. Rubber doing 
with Plastic Pipe? 


Giving it extremely high impact strength, for 
one thing. A single .44 cal. revolver bullet, 
fired at a distance of 20 yards, merely dented 
this piece of pipe, which is made of U.S. 
Rubber’s new plastic, Uscolite. This amazingly 
strong, lightweight, versatile piping is easy to 
handle, won’t break if dropped. Furnished in 
standard lengths, it can be cut to length and 
threaded on the job. Uscolite is resistant to 
most chemicals. For more information, write 
to address below. In Canada, write to the 
Dominion Rubber Company. 


U.S. ROYAL MEAT 
CUTTING TABLE TOP 
made of Uscolite 
stands up longer than 
wood. U.S. Royal tops 


retain their shape, are ’ 
easier to clean. THIS CONKEY FILTER, part of the sanita- 


tion system of a midwestern city, is 
PRODUCT OF equipped with Uscolite piping. Uscolite 
handles corrosive acids, alkalies, salts. 


UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


MECHANICAL GOODS DIVISION + ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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We'll build it... you run it! 





Less Initial 
Investment for 
a Mississippi 
Operation 


Mississippi offers proof that your 
dollar will go further for an indus- 
trial operation in “America’s Num- 
ber One State of Opportunity.” The 
proof of this is the fact that no 
initial investment for plant sites 
and buildings is necessary for de- 
sirable industries under the state’s 
exclusive BAWI plan. 

This plan authorizes political 
subdivisions to vote bonds to pur- 
chase sites and erect buildings for 
new and expanding industries. 
Many incoming new industries, 
large and small, are finding that 
this initial savings in plant cost 


releases more of their dollars for 
equipment and operation. 

No matter what you manufac- 
ture you will find that under BAWI 
you can operate in a tax-free build- 
ing successfully with less invest- 
ment. 

In addition to the financial bene- 
fits, you can also count on ready 
assistance with your problems from 
the Agricultural and Industrial 
Board, composed of non-paid busi- 
ness, government and professional 
men. This board is anxious to help 
you make your industrial venture a 
success in Mississippi. For more 
specific details on Mississippi’s in- 
dustrial growth, write for “Inside 
Mississippi.” 


For Specific Information As to How Mississippi's BAWI Plan Can Provide a Building and 
Plant Site for Your Industry . . . Call or Write 


AGRICULTURAL AND 


State Office Building 


INDUSTRIAL BOARD 


Jackson, Mississippi 








which started a year ago. Justice Dept. 
then charged that the agency-railroads 
contract never had ICC approval, and 
that the agreement is in restraint of 
commerce. ICC, however, has since 
said it approves the contract. 

Whether the government would let 
Railway Express pull out of the small- 
package field is doubtful. The idea was 
proposed a couple of years ago by one of 
the ICC commissioners, J. Haden All- 
dredge. The plan brought nothing but 
scorn from the Post Office Dept. Their 
line then was: “We have an $84-million 
deficit on parcel post as it is.” 

In any drastic change in Railway Ex- 
press, one thing seems certain. Rail- 
roads all agree that agency employces 
won't be out on the street. They'll be 
assimilated into other railroad jobs 
somehow. 


Meat Freight Rate 


New increases have wiped 
out gains western packers won 
by rate changes in the 40’s. They 
are asking ICC for help. 


Western packers have reopened their 
fight for a bigger share of the rich 
eastern meat market. Their petitions 
are on file this week with ICC for new 
rail freight rates which would wipe out 
the effects on them of blanket increases 
granted since 1946. 
¢ Packed or on the Hoof?—Two-thirds 
of U.S. meat is eaten east of the Mis 
sissippi. But two-thirds of the livestock 
ig raised west of the Mississippi. That 
means that at least half of the livestock 
raised in the West must be shipped east. 

Somewhere along the line, that live- 
stock must be converted to meat. 
Where, is the question that most con- 
cerns western meat packers. The an- 
swer depends upon costs—largely freight 
costs. 

Before 1940, it was definitely cheaper 
to ship a steer on the hoof than to ship 
an equivalent amount of beef already 
packed. Western packers can absorb the 
difference, if it’s not too great, and still 
sell competitively with eastern packers. 
They can make up part or all of the 
difference by saving on the loss from 
shrinking and bruising of livestock 
caused by long hauls. 

The Big Four packers have never 
been much bothered by this problem. 
They have plants in most sections of 
the country and thus profit wherever 
slaughtering is economical. It’s the in- 
dependents that worry. 

¢ Close the Gap—For years before the 
war, western packers had to sit back 
and watch meat for eastern consumers 
move on the hoof to packing plants in 
Chicago and farther east. Then Denver 
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independents, spurred by Denver 
Union Stockyards Co., began looking 
for a way into the eastern market. ‘They 
pressed ICC to cut freight rates on 
prepared meat relative to live animals. 
From 1940 through 1946, they won a 
series of rate adjustments. To do busi- 
ness direct with New York, Denver 
slaughterers had to price their fresh 
meat f.o.b. the packing house at only 
$¢ per lb. cheaper than Chicago pack- 
ers. It was the toe-hold they had been 
looking for. Denver slaughter jumped 
from 175,000 cattle in 1940, to an es- 
timated 400,000 in 1950. 

But the last of these rate cases co- 
incided with the first of three postwar 
blanket freight rate increases granted 
by ICC. In their dollars-and-cents im- 
pact on freight costs, blanket increases 
are like a game of crack-the-whip— 
roughest on those at the end of the 
line. 
¢ Deeper Cuts—In order to meet com- 
petition in New York, westerners had 
to absorb the increased freight rates by 
cutting their f.o.b. price still further 
relative to Chicago. The amount of the 


cut depended on how far west they Tear a sheet of Nekoosa Bond. Resist- 


ance you'll get from the fibers proves 


ere. Where 5¢ per cwt. below Chi | Bo OS Sa 

robes here 5¢ per cwt. below va PRIA BEAN TS I 4 that Nekoosa has built-in strength! 
cago sufficed to meet freight costs in 

Madison, Wis., in 1946, 9¢ was re- 


quired by 1950. The 66¢ per cwt. ' 

margin which had been necessary in “I 

Denver widened to $1.07. Here’s how son ip 

Denver rate analysts figure the margin nn ne 00sd on 


below Chicago, required to meet freight 


costs, has widened in nine cities: H f S S T E he GT H 


1950 
Madison, Wis. 5 %¢ 
St. Louis 13 
Waterloo, Iowa 31 
Austin, Minn. 39 
Omaha f 6 
Wichita 76 
Oklahoma City 83 E> Every modern device is used at our mills to pre- 


Fort Worth .02 
test Nekoosa Bond for strength, appearance and 


Denver .07 
This has practically put Oklahoma finish. But you needn’t take our word for it. Ask 


City, Fort Worth, Denver and other your printer or paper merchant to show you 
packing points close to the continental es £ 

divide out of the eastern market, the ...' samples of Nekoosa Bond. See for yourself how 
Denver group says. They estimate firm and smooth it is. Hear its crisp crackle. 


their own plants could have sold from Sikieeuilla aunssie Then you io why Nekoosa Bond is the paper 


$8,000,000 to $10,000,000 more meat 26 ene 6 On 
in 1950 if they had been able to retain Nekoosa's mills. Shown 
the 66¢ margin. above is the tear test. other business forms. 
¢ Trucking West—Packers close to the 
continental divide are at the ends of IT PAYS TO PLAN WITH YOUR FPRINTER 
two long freight hauls—one east, the 
other to the Pacific Coast. Some have 
kept a toe-hold in the Pacific Coast 
market by switching from rail to re- 
frigerated trucks. On the Coast, the 
trucks are loaded with fresh vegetables, 
fruit, sea-food or anything that requires 
refrigeration. This two-way haul has 
cut freight costs below railroad rates, 

according to the packers. They'd do MADE IN U.S.A. 
the same thing going east, but so far 
they have not been able to find prod- 
ucts for the backhaul. 





for your letterheads, invoices, statements and 


NEKOOSA-EDWARDS PAPER COMPANY 
PORT EDWARDS, WISCONSIN 
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DOES 


YOUR 


INDUSTRY 
NEED 


LARGE 
QUANTITIES 
OF 

CONSTANT 
TEMPERATURE 


WATER? 


(53°, approx. the year round) 
A wonderful underground water 
supply—estimated at more than 
A BILLION ACRE FEET—1s easily 
and cheaply available to NEBRASKA 


manufacturers along with 

@ LOW TAXES 

@ LOW-COST POWER 

@ ABUNDANT NATURAL GAS 

@ HIGH-GRADE LABOR 

@ EXCELLENT TRANSPORTATION 
plus a generally wholesome, 
conservative attitude 
throughout the state—evidenced 
by a pay-as-we-go policy, 
no state debt whatever, and 
a state government bent 
onhelping industry 


(not hindering it). 


For detailed information, write this 


department of State government: 
DEPT. BW-26 
NEBRASKA RESOURCES DIVISION 
STATE CAPITOL BLDG., LINCOLN 





PRODUCTION 


MACHINING METAL is a basic—and expensive—job. Now there’s a new theory on... 


The Way to Cut Metal 


A new concept is revolutionizing metal-machining—the 
theory that machinability is tied to a metal’s microstructure. Pro- 
duction tests prove technique is faster, cheaper, and tools last longer. 


Cutting metal is a basic job in in- 
dustry, perhaps the basic job. And it’s 
one of the most expensive operations. 
Machinery and cutting tools are costly; 
workers must be skilled. 

For years, engineers have concentrated 
on improving machine efficiencies and 
on developing better cutting tools and 
better cutting techniques. 
¢ Inside—Now the experts are drum- 
ming up a new concept, one that 
promises to revolutionize the metal- 
cutting industry. It approaches the 
task from a new angle—the inner setup 
of the metal to be cut. The heart of 
the theory is that the machinability of 
a metal depends on its microstructure— 
the physical arrangement of the metal’s 
constituents as seen under the micro- 
scope. For some metals, microstructure 
isn’t something that’s fixed for good 
and all. You can change it by heat- 
treating before machining. 

It’s a theory that means faster ma- 
chining, lower costs. It may mean 


scrapping the old rules of thumb that 
have governed the choice of cutting 
speeds. In fact, it may change your 
whole operation—from design to buy- 
ing practices. 

¢ Savings—Even this early in the game, 
the experimenters have something to 
show for their pains. Ford Motor Co., 
which has done a lot on this develop- 
ment, can show results like this on its 
plant floor: 

A rough forging for a gear pinion is 
turned in 23 sec. The single-spindle 
automatic lathe that does this has a 
75-hp. motor. It works so fast that it 
takes a conveyor to drag away the chips. 
Two of these lathes, fitted with carbide 
cutting tools, now do the work that 
used to be done by 11 prewar multi- 
spindle lathes tooled with high-speed 
steel. The result is a better gear and a 
48% saving in floor space. Cost per 
gear is lowered by about a third. 
¢ Project Is Born—Work on the micro- 
structure theory started a couple of 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Vo our CrLeaguced a Actions Annis. 


This is Revere’s Sesqui-Centennial Year. One hun- 
dred and fifty years of increasing business success 
is something out of the ordinary, even though 
there are a few companies in other industries as 
old or even older. This company dates back to 
1801, the year Paul Revere started the first copper 
mill in this country, in Canton, Massachusetts. 
People usually think of him as a great patriot; he 
was also an artist and craftsman whose copper en- 
gravings and silverware are museum pieces today. 
In addition, he was a businessman, realizing that 
he could prosper only by offering better products 
and improved service to government, industry and 
the public. In labor relations he 
probably was a pioneer, because 
he paid somewhat better than go- 
ing wages, in order to enlist to the C 
full the skills his business required. " 
Few men of his time could equal d 
him in vision and resourcefulness. 

A spirit of inquiry, investiga- 
tion, research, was one of his char- 
acteristics. Writing of his efforts 
to find how to work copper, he re- 
ports: “I determined if possible to 
find the Secret & have the pleasure 
to say, after a great many trials 
and considerable expense I gained 
it.” His eldest son, Joseph Warren Revere, who 
succeeded him upon his death in 1818, went abroad 
in 1804 to increase his knowledge by visiting the 
European copper fabricators. This was in all proba- 
bility the beginning of research by any copper and 
brass company in this country. In addition, the 
Revere mill continued to make independent investi- 
gations. As a result, Revere became known not only 
as the preferred American source of copper and 
copper alloys, but of information about them. This 
was so outstandingly the case that when one of Paul 
Revere’s friends, Levi Hollingsworth, saw a need 
for a copper and brass mill in Baltimore he asked 
Revere for advice, and was given it in full generos- 
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ity. It is interesting to note that years later the 
Hollingsworth mill in Baltimore became the nu- 
cleus of the present Revere operations in that city. 
When you consider Paul Revere’s remarkable 
combination of art, skill, business acumen, recog- 
nition of the importance of research, it becomes 
possible to understand how a business so firmly 
founded could come down to today, larger than he 
ever imagined, and in proportion to the size of the 
country, just as important as it was in his own 
day. He was one of a number of men who put the 
United States on the path to greatness, not only 
politically but industrially. 
As we look about the present 
Revere organization we find close 
Uy links with the past, complete con- 
Y), tact with the present, and great 
Wf future promise. We are not only in 
Y copper and its alloys, but have 
been in aluminum alloys since 
1922. More recently, we began to 
make Revere Ware, copper-clad 
stainless steel cooking utensils, 
now serving in American homes 
everywhere. Applied research, 
working as did Paul Revere but 
with greatly improved methods, 
continually uncovers new pros- 
pects for the future. In personnel, it has always 
been a Revere principle to give enthusiastic ag- 
gressive and capable youth its chance as well as 
its training. Thus we are old and experienced, but 
ever new and imaginative. In this our Sesqui-Cen- 
tennial Year we give tribute not only to those who 
have helped us grow since 1801, but also promise 
a continually increasing measure of future service. 
And while we mark our 150th Anniversary we 
do not forget that the brass and copper industry, 
now including a number of venerable and honor- 
able companies, joins with us in playing a vital 
part in American life. We are proud not only of 
ourselves, but of our entire industry. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 
Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
* * * 
Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Current events in plastics 


A flick of the wrist and your electrical circuit is 
restored—with Federal’s flexible Quicklag Circuit 
Breaker units. Typical of modern products or 
parts for home or industry that now can be made 
better, more economically with Monsanto’s 
Resinox phenolic. 


Examine the intricacies of this unit housing. Yet 
it was produced quickly in one low-cost operation. 
No special machining or finishing or assembly 
was necessary. 


For many applications, Resinox provides a com- 
bination of performance characteristics superior 
to any other type of material: excellent insulating 
properties, high dimensional stability, heat re- 
sistance, low cost, and many others, 


Resinox is just one material in Monsanto’s 
large family of plastics. Whatever your product 
~chances are there’s a Monsanto plastic best 
suited to help you make it better . . . at lower cost. 
For new plastics application ideas, send for your 
free copy of Monsanto’s booklet, “Idea Genera- 
tors.” Write to MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Plastics Division, Room 1201, Springfield 2, Mass. 

Resinox: Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


another in the 


big MLM nyi) 


“By side-stepping HABIT- 
ITIS* and conventional mate- 
rials, we cut production time 
and costs to a minimum with 
fast, one-shot moldings of 
M. Resi + oe 





—M. Putterman, Supervisor, 
Molding Department, Federal 
Electric Products Company, 
Newark, N. J. 


*HABIT-ITIS—def.—habit 
thinking; following familiar 
patterns of action from habit. 


family of plastics 


SERVING INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 





MICROSTRUCTURE of a_ medium 
“pearlite” iron, magnified 500 times. 
Stripes of ferrite, or carbonfree iron, are 
separated by black stripes of iron carbide, 
a much harder constituent. The location 
and size of these stripes make this specimen 
hard to machine, also shorten too! life. 


years ago with a research project spon- 
sored by the Air Force. Some metal- 
lurgists had been convinced that the 
machinability of heat-treatable irons 
and steels is tied to microstructure. 
But they had no large-scale tests to 
back their theory up. 

The Air Force put up $100,000, and 
in the summer of 1948 asked Ford to 
look into it. R. T. Hurley, now presi- 
dent of Curtiss-Wright, was then direc- 
tor of manufacturing engineering at 
Dearborn. He took charge. He knew 
his business: As former president of 
Bendix Aviation, he had had consider- 
able experience in metallurgy and man- 
ufacturing engineering. Curtiss-Wright 
has put the test results in book form. 

Ford was keen about the idea. After 
all, anything that had to do with ma- 
chining would apply to auto production 
as well as to armament. 
¢ Divided Work—When Hurley trans- 
ferred to Curtiss-Wright in 1949, he 
took the Air Force contract with him. 
But Ford kept at its work. Then Met- 
cut Research Associates, Cincinnati, and 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
took it up—all undét the overseeing eye 
of Hurley. 

The materials they worked on were 
steels, cast irons, and high-temperature 
alloys. The target was a severely prac- 
tical one. What the researchers wanted 
was to study machining and tool wear 
under normal production conditions, 
not long-hair laboratory stuff. The 
Ford plant at Dearborn can testify 
that they got what they were after. 


|. Cast Irons 


The researchers established ‘‘machin- 
ability indexes” for cast irons, based 
on the microstructure of the iron to be 
cut. They arbitrarily set an index of 
one for the tough pearlitic irons, which 
are hard to cut—even with carbides. 
From there, the index ranged up to 20 
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PICTURE OF A MAN PRODUCING 25% MORE 
Same job, same operation, 


But BelterToots | 


This shop has found it can do more 
jobs faster on Warner & Swasey Turret 
Lathes with the Standard Tooling Setups 
that fit their requirements. Multiple and 
combined cuts, with shorter setup time, 


mean profitable production increases. 


\ 
TURRET LATHES, MULTIPLE &\ SINGLE 


@ Electrol Incorporated, of Kingston, New York, transferred this 
precision Stop-Plunger job to a Warner & Swasey No. 3 Universal 
Turret Lathe because it had the speed and accuracy required, as 
well as the proper tooling for the job. The result was a 25% in- 
crease in production of this high pressure hydraulic control part. 


Permanent Universal Tooling 
setups and the right tools 
which can help you increase 


your output are all in the ’ WARNE R 


new 194 poge Warner & 
Swasey Tool Catalog. Write & 


for your copy. 
SWASEY 


VA Co fod ob bot Holey 
( Ye veland 


0° 444... utth a Warner & Swasey 


™“ 
SPINDLE AUTOMATICS, PRECISION TAPPING AND THREADING MACHINES 





Here’s Why 
a 


Files Operate 
so_ easily ... so long! 


HE suspension is the sturdy heart 

of every Steel Age Grade A File. 
It’s built of heavy steel channels for 
extra years of service . . . equipped 
with eight ball bearing rollers for silken- 
smooth, finger-tip operation . . . de- 
signed so the entire drawer is accessible 
when fully extended. You'll discover 
these advantages spell easier, faster, 
more efficient filing in your office. 
@ Better see these great Steel Age 


files at your dealer’s soon! 


* 8 ball bearings for smooth action. 


% Welded construction for perfect 
drawer alignment. 


% Heavy steel channels for durability. 


% Cross-tie members for extra strength. 


At Leading Office Furniture Dealers 
from Coast fo Coast 


CORRY-JAMESTOWN 
Manvfacturing Corp. Corry, Pa. 


68 





for an iron fully softened by heat treat- 
ing. This means that the life of the 
tool that cuts the soft iron is 20 times 
that of the tool that cuts the pearlitic 
iron when machining is done at the 
same speed. Once you know the micro- 
structure and the machining index, you 
can preset optimum machining rates 
for various metals, 

Let’s say you want to mill an iron 

casting. ‘The researchers established 
that you can machine a fine-grained 
pearlitic iron at 300 ft. a minute. But 
maybe the product doesn’t need that 
hard an iron; maybe a soft, ferritic iron 
will do. You could anneal (by heat- 
treat) the iron to soften it—thus alter- 
ing its microstructure—and lift your 
milling speed to 1,500 ft. a minute. 
e Heat Treat—The trick to get the 
microstructure you want lies in the use 
of adequate heat-treating processes be- 
fore machining. Various processes work, 
but Ford has found that salt-bath an- 
nealing gives good results. A shift from 
conventionally treated forgings to salt- 
bath annealed material increases parts 
production between tool grinds, Ford 
says, because microstructure is altered 
to a more machinable type. After ma- 
chining, the part can still be heat- 
treated again to develop strength. 


ll. Steel 


Or take the case of steel. 

In the first place, the researchers dis- 
covered that slight variations in the 
microstructure of a steel have a pro- 
found effect on the life of the tool that 


cuts it. It was definitely proved that if 
you want your tool to last, the micro- 
structure from piece to piece has to be 
consistent. That’s the more important 
since different steels have different 
microstructures; even steels of the same 
type will vary. 

e New Guide—Up to now, machining 
rates for steel have been based mainly 
on the hardness of the material and on 
plant experience—a sort of trial-and- 
error business. 

Now the researchers believe that once 
the microstructure of any piece of steel 
has been determined, the relationship 
between tool life and cutting speed 
becomes fixed, regardless of the com- 
position and hardness of the steel. 
Know the microstructure of the piece 
you're cutting, and you know the cut- 
ting speed that will give you the best 
tool life. 

If this theory stands up, the normal 
procedure of setting speeds and feeds 
by composition and hardness may be 
junked. 


lll. Theory in Practice 


To make the microstructure concept 
work is no one-man job. Engineers, 
metallurgists, and production engineers 
all have to get in on it. Metallurgists 
can pool their knowledge of how forg- 
ing, casting, and rolling practices affect 
microstructure. They can also tell what 
additional heat treats will be needed 
to get the right microstructure for best 
machinability. 

The production men know about 


OLD AND NEW: Using best steel structure and high-speed equipment, Ford makes gear 
pinion at 825 ft. a minute. Conventional method: 245 ft. a minute, three times the cost. 
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cutting materials, processes, and equip- 
ment. Design engineers can contribute 
with ideas that simplify manufacture. 

Using this teamwork approach, Ford 
cut down machining time on one part 
by 70%, reduced floor-space require- 
ments by 80%. 
¢ Overhauling—In other words, the 
microstructure theory changes more 
than your machinery operation. It may 
mean a new system of materials han- 
dling. It may mean the installation of 
“automation devices” (BW—Oct.23'48, 
p70) to load and unload machines for 
speeded-up processing. 

It may change buying practices, too. 
Instead of ordering forgings, castings, 
or bar stock to material specifications, 
it may pay a plant to buy on a micro- 
structure specification. Or it might pay 
to install heat-treating equipment to 
process incoming material to the right 
structure. 





PRODUCTION BRIEFS 





Diversification of chlorine production 
with products that use the chemical 
as a base is being’ developed by Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co.’s Columbia 
Chemical Division. Columbia’s current 
project is a plant at Natrium, W. Va., 
for making benzene hexachloride, a 
basic ingredient of insecticides. 
8 

A steam-generator car that supplies the 
heating (or air-conditioning) equipment 
of a 22-car train is being used by Texas 
& Pacific Ry. It was designed by T&P 
to boost steam capacity of diesel freight 
engines, when passenger diesels aren’t 
available for passenger trains. 


@ 
A glass-fiber filter paper 5,000 times 
more effective than conventional papers 
has been developed by the U.S. Naval 
Research Laboratory. Glass fibers, %oth 
the thickness of a human hair, are 
woven into a paper that is fungus proof 
and electrically resistant. The lab has 
already made successful large-scale mill 
runs of the paper. 

> 
Neutron bombardment from a cyclo- 
tron gets a trick application printing 
photographs at Westinghouse Electric 
Corp.’s research laboratories. After a 
piece of print paper is exposed to a 
negative, neutrons make the silver coat- 
ing in the photographic image radio- 
active. The radioactive coating, in 
turn, prints the picture on other pieces 
of paper. 


General Electric is tripling its space for 
the production of J-47 jet turbine en- 
gines at Lockland, Ohio (BW—Nov.4 
"50,p61). The plant, which formerly 
assembled the engines through subcon- 
tracting, will also manufacture parts. 
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Was your office turned upside down again today ? 


SOME OFFICES just about stand on 
their heads trying to get to the bot- 
tom of things. 


Shouldn’t happen. Can’t happen 
when simple McBee controls give 
you a running record of every single 
phase of operation. 

McBee Keysort cards and ma- 
chines put prompt facts, accurate 
facts, all the facts at management's 
fingertips, keep you apprised of the 
immediate situation, help spot sig- 
nificant trends. 


And with Keysort, run-of-the-hire 
personnel get the facts out fast with- 
out special training. That gives Key- 
sort a valuable edge in flexibility and 
economy, multiplies the efficiency 
of the people now on your payroll. 


And because Keysort cards are 
the original records, you’re spared 


the errors and costly time lost in 
copying and recopying. 

With your present personnel, with- 
out costly installations, modern 
McBee Keysort cards and machines 
provide you with accurate and use- 
ful management controls at less cost 
than any other system. When 
notched, the pre-coded holes along 
the edges of the Keysort cards make 
it easy to collect a wealth of data... 
classify it... summarize it... file it 
... find it...use it...quickly and 
accurately. 

Which explains why McBee sales 
have multiplied sevenfold in just a 
few short years. 

There’s a McBee man near you. 
He’s trained to advise you frankly 
whether or not McBee can solve 
your particular problems. Ask him 
to drop in. Or write us. 


_— 
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THE McBEE COMPANY 


Sole Manufacturer of Keysort—The Marginally Punched Card 
295 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. Offices in principal cities 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 11 Bermondsey Road, Toronto 13, Ont., Can. 





PLANT PULLS 
10 TONS OF CEMENT 
FROM AIR-DAILY! 


70 tons of cement dust—that’s the 
amount added to the daily output of one 
large cement plant because it installed 
electrostatic precipitation apparatus in 
1912. Today, similar installation are re- 
covering millions of dollars worth of 
valuables every year. 

Moreover, each month more communi- 
ties are requiring smoke and fly-ash 
abatement by law. Where this is the case, 
electrostatic precipitation offers an effec- 
tive solution. ; 

Electrostatic precipitation is benefiting 
users in many ways. For example: 

@ gas cleaning and recovery as illustrated 
above. 

@ air cleaning to rid indoor atmospheres of 
dust, soot, mists, bacteria, pollen, or smoke, 
@ electrostatic deposition in the manufacture 
of abrasives, velvet, suede, or pile fabrics. 


@ separation of finely divided materials. 


@ PRECIPITATOR POWER SUPPLIES 
General Electric produces a complete 
range of power supply equipment and ac- 
cessories for electrostatic precipitator 
manufacturers. For maximum reliability, 
specify G-E components and power units 
in your industrial, commercial, or residen- 
tial units. 


RECOVERY 


dere LARGE 
EQUIPMENT 


AIR-CLEAN- 
ING PRECIPI. 
TATORS 


FOR CLEAN: k ‘ 





FREE—16-PAGE BOOKLET ON 
ELECTROSTATIC PRECIPITATION 











Learn what it is, how it works. Ask for GEA-5212. 
Apparatus Dept. Sect. 667-9, General Electric 
Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Vou can pul your confluence tn — 


GENERAL ‘4; ELECTRIC 


~ 





A MAGNIFYING LENS helps a North American machinist check the hair-sized holes of 
an air-bearing race. A head mill drills the holes. Smaller parts are made on jewelers’ lathes. 


(a 


BALL BEARINGS use liquid instead of air lubrication. So technician primes a hypodermic 
with a special oil. Another inspects the job with a microscope. 


Tricky Work at North American 


Steering controls for guided missiles involve use of air- 
lubricated bearings, machining under a microscope, hand polishing 


of surfaces. 


“Fussy” is the word for work turned 
out by acrophysicists at North Ameri- 
can Aviation, Inc. Compared with the 
tiny parts made there for the steering 
devices of guided missiles, the works 
of a watch look like a coffee grinder. 
Jewelers’ lathes, magnifying glasses, and 
dust-free clothing are standard equip- 
ment around North American’s ma- 
chine shop. 

Probably the touchiest part of all is 


the air bearing. That’s the axis on 
which a gyroscope rotates. The lubri- 
cant of the bearing is a film of air that 
has a thickness of only 1/1000 in. The 
air bearing acts as a float or a cushion 
for the gyro; its initial friction is practi- 
cally nonexistent. 

To force compressed air into a bear- 
inj, a machinist drills a series of holes 
through the race, or channel, in which 
the bearing runs. The holes are tiny— 
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TO A GOOD NEIGHBOR... A RICH MARKET 
..»» AND A CHALLENGING OPPORTUNITY* 


he frontier for U. S. business today lies 
well beyond the Canadian border. 


Great as the opportunities for expansion in 
Canada have been, they are even greater now. 

Newly found resources, the recent freeing 
of the Canadian exchange rate, removal of 
import controls, and joint U. S.-Canadian in- 
dustrial mobilization all point to a greatly 
widened horizon of economic and trading re- 
lations between the two countries. 

But Canada is a challenge, too. The U. S. 
businessman needs to know all the factors that 
affect his Canadian markets. 

This knowledge of Canada is right at hand 


. . . freely available at Canada’s first bank. 

That bank is the Bank of Montreal. It has 
more than 550 branches from coast to coast. 
It provides businessmen, both Canadian and 
American, with up-to-the-minute information 
on local conditions and nationwide trends on 
finance, marketing, supply and labor. 

Since 1859, when: its first U. S. office was 
established, the B of M has been a leader in 
the development of U.S.-Canadian trade. 

Consult any of our U. S. offices, or the Busi- 
ness Development Department, Bank of Mon- 
treal, Place d’Armes, Montreal. There is no 


obligation . . . except to yourself. 


% Canada—with a population of less than 14 million—has a gross 
national product of over $17 billion, a consumer market of over $11 
billion, annual imports exceeding $24 billion, exports over $3 billion 
+ « « Canada—best customer and No. 1 supplier of the U. S. 


COSHH SOHSOHSHSHSHSHHHSHSHHOHHHHHHOHHOHHEHHHHHOLOOOOHHH OOOO ODES 1 4 union CANADIANS * °° * 


Bank or MONTREAL 


550 BRANCHES ACROSS CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 


NEW YORK, 64 Wall Street—C. T. Aulph, A. St. C. Nichol, F.W. Hunter 


Canadas First Sank 
@oast-to-Caast 





Agents 


E. B. Lavelle, Manager IN CANADA SINCE 1817 
SAN FRANCISCO, 333 California Street . G.T. Eaton, Cashier IN THE U. S. SINCE 1859 


RESOURCES EXCEED $2,000,000,000 


SHOHSSAHSHHSHHSHHESHHHSSHHEHSHHESHHSHEHSHSHHHHHEHEHEHHEHHHEEHHTEHHHHHEHHHHHHHHEHSHHHHHHESHEESHEHEEEHEE 


CHICAGO, 27 South LaSalle Street 
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“Dis fence sure ruins a guy's career!“! 


YCLONE’S free 32-page book on 


fence is both interesting and in- 


formative. It’s literally filled with pic- 
tures, facts and specifications. It covers 





5 


coco 


NO Jos is TOO LARGE 
NO Jos 1s TOO SMALL 
FOR CYCLONE* 





the many types of Cyclone Fence for 
protecting property of all kinds—indus- 
trial, institutional and residential. 

After reading this book you’ll under- 
stand why Cyclone Chain Link Fence 
provides such effective protection—such 
lasting, trouble-free protection. Send 
for your copy today. There’s a handy 
coupon below. 


CYCLONE FENCE DIVISION 


(American Stee! & Wire Company) 
WAUKEGAN, ILLINOIS BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY, NEW YORK 


CYCLONE FENCE 


*Cyclone is the trade-mark name of fence 
made only by Cyclone Fence Division. Accept no substitute. 


CLIP THIS COUPON ——SEND IT TO 


Address 


(0 Industrial; 


Cyclone Fence, Waukegan, Ill., Dept. 411 
Please mail me, without obligation, a copy of “Your Fence.’ 


I am interested in fencing: 


(1 School; 


0 Playground; CO) Residence. 





DUST-FREE ROOMS house the assembly 
lines for gyros. Personnel must wear dust- 
less nylon caps, smocks, and shoe coverings. 


too small to be seen by the human eye. 
So the machinist does the drilling job 
with the help of a magnifying lens. 
Just how the air is forced through these 
holes with sufficient pressure to support 
the gyro is a military secret. 

e Balance—The balance of North Amer 
ican’s gyros is pretty close to perfect. 
Weighing several pounds, and spinning 
at 36,000 rpm., a gyro rotor is only out 
of balance by an amount equal to one- 
third the weight of a pin head. Once 
the balance of a bearing is checked, the 
whole works is hermetically sealed in 
the dustproof atmosphere of the aero- 
physics shop. 

To cut down heat and power con- 
sumption, air is pumped out of the 
gyro chamber. After a final recheck on 
its balance, a gyro is ready for installa- 
tion in a guided missile. It senses the 
drift of its missile in flight, and sends 
the error to a servomechanism that cor- 
rects the controls of the missile. 
¢ Problem—Before North American 
could swing into production, it had to 
be sure that it had a foolproof method 
of checking the balance of its gyros. 
And that raised a problem, because a 
spinning gyro stays in the same position 
while the earth turns under it. The 
acrophysics people needed a mechanical 
reference point that would remain sta- 
tionary with respect to the stars. So 
they built up an instrument, an equa- 
torial mount, that stays “flat.” In effect, 
the mount nullifies the operation of a 
gyro to be checked. ‘That way, they 
measure a gyro’s drift, balance, and fric- 
tion, despite the earth’s rotation. 
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in Kimberly-Clark paper-making — 


79 Quality Checks 


Mean 


Finer Printing for You! 


3 TONS OF TRUFECT READY FOR SUPERCALENDERING — AND FURTHER QUALITY CONTROL CHECKS. 


Now you can make every impression 
a far better impression — without an 
increase in printing cost! For at 
Kimberly-Clark, the industry’s most 
extensive quality control system as- 
sures premium quality press _per- 
formance and reproduction — at the 
cost of ordinary paper! 

You'll see new whiteness and bright- 
ness, feel new smoothness, in all four 
Kimberly-Clark papers. In make- 
ready, on large or small presses, 


you'll discover new economy and 
dependability. Finally, in comparing 
reproduction with that of any other 
paper, at any price, you'll agree 
there’s a striking new difference in 
the quality of printing achieved— 
with less waste. 

So, regardless of your paper re- 
quirements — for long runs or short 
runs, advertising pieces, magazines 
or house organs —look to Kimberly- 
Clark for printability at its best. 


Quick death for bark! In huge rotating steel 
drums, logs are stripped of bark as they pound 
and rub together. Removal of all such undesir- 
able elements helps make Kimberly-Clark papers 
whiter, cleaner, smoother. And for greater 
strength, exclusive new LongLac fibers are now 
included in all four coated papers. 


“Face powder” for a paper's “complexion”! 
As an aid in imparting the proper surface to all 
Kimberly-Clark papers, only soft, white clay of 
face powder texture is used in the coating 
formulation. And now, a finer balance of coat- 
ing ingredients gives this paper the smoothest 
printing surface in Kimberly-Clark history. 


* 


How bright is bright? At Kimberly-Clark the 
brightness test tells—and as groundwood stock 
is dewatered, each sample taken must pass this 
test. It’s just one of 79 checks on paper quality 
made from tree to press—79 reasons why Kim- 
berly-Clark papers give you the press perform- 
ance and reproduction of higher-priced paper. 





Before choosing any printing paper — Look at Kimberly-Clark coated papers 


New HIFECT* Enamel -with sulphate- 
cooked fibers added, pemanence, foldabil- 
ity, dimensional stability make Hifect ideal 
for covers or any fine letterpress printing. 


New LITHOFECT*-—for finest offset 
printing. Provides a moisture- and pick-re- 
sistant coating. Offers outstanding foldabil- 
ity. Renders colors without loss of density. 


New TRUFECT*-— whiter, smoother, folds 
even better than before. Trufect, for letter- 
press, offers faster ink setiing time, greater 
press dependability, finer reproduction. 


New MULTIFECT*—an economy sheet 


for volume printing. Now Multifect has added 


strength, better foldability, greater uniform- 


ity ream-on-ream than ever before. 


KIMBERLY-CLARK 


CORPORATION oak 
NEENAH, WISCONSIN =| qiuary 


*T. Mm. REG. U.S. PAT. OFF, 
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ALL-WEATHER . 
MOTORS 
Can Save YOU 
Maintenance Money! 





@ Install R & M All-Weather 
Motors where it’s dusty or 
damp—outdoors, without a 
cover—anywhere you wish! 
They’re protected from rust, 
corrosion, and insulation dam- 
age—our finest standard inte- 
gral motors in over 50 quality 
years. Get the big money-sav- 
ing story. Ask for fact-filled 
Bulletin B400W. 


ROTOR 


A special rust- 
inhibitor covers 
entire armature 
and shaft. 


STEEL PARTS 


Complete body, with 
stator, is dipped in 
“Robbinite,” and this 
moisture-resisting un- 
dercoating — devel- 
oped by Robbins & 
Myers—is baked on, 


CAST-IRON PARTS 


End-heads and ter- 
minal box receive the 
same anti-corrosion 
treatment often 
specified by our 
Armed Forces. 





Terminal box is gasketed. Lead-ins 
| are sealed against leakage at shell. 
| Repellent grease on shaft keeps 

moisture away from bearings. 

Shrouded end-heads give full-height 

protection. Many other fine features. 








& 
Spring \eld 99, Ohio » Branttord, Onterle 
MOTORS + FANS + HOISTS * CRANES + PUMPS 





NEW PRODUCTS 





Easy TV Tube Test 


Testing TV picture tubes is a bottle- 
neck for the distributor. He has to 
unpack the tubes and set them up for 
testing. And if the testing equipment 
isn’t accurate, returns and rejects of 
good tubes can occur. Precision Appara- 
tus Co., Inc.’s solution to these prob- 
lems is an instrument, called Model 
CR-30, that will test cathode-ray_pic- 
ture tubes while they are in the ship- 
ping cartons. It will also test them in 
set-up condition. 

CR-30 checks picture brightness 
while the electron gun is operating; it 
also tests over-all tube condition. 
There’s a geared roller-tube chart for 
setting CR-30 to the type of tube being 
tested. The test circuit itself works 
from factory-set calibrating controls. 
CR-30 has telephone-type wiring and 
aluminum paneling. The case is porta- 
ble, comes with a hinged, removable 
cover. 

e Source: Precision Apparatus Co., 
Inc., 92-27 Horace Harding Blvd., Elm- 
hurst, N. Y. 

¢ Price: $99.75. 


Bulk Orange Squeezer 


Tubular Aircraft Products Co.’s Fresh 
Maid Orange Juice Extractor squeezes 
up to 24 oranges a minute. It’s designed 
for restaurants, food stores, and other 
bulk users. 

The machine is about 5 ft. high, with 
a base 34 ft. by 2 ft. It weighs 400 
lb. The outside is stainless steel and 
aluminum alloy. Inside, there’s a 4- 
hp. gear-reduction motor. Next to the 
machine is a hopper for holding or- 
anges. Cups attached at intervals to a 
moving chain lift individual oranges out 


and drop them to a tiny ramp which 
feeds the oranges into mechanical 
knives that cut them in half. Finally, 
they’re squeezed automatically. A 
strainer separates rinds and seeds from 
the juice. A pump also is available if 
you want to pipe juice to a serving 
counter. 

¢ Source: Tubular Aircraft Products 
Co., Los Angeles. 

e Price: About $1,000, or on lease. 


Dollars Come Easy 


Continental Cashand Co.’s device for 
cash drawers, called Cashand, helps 
cashiers handle money faster. It fits 
almost any bill compartment. 

Cashand is a tiny platform, the size 
of a dollar bill, that’s set on two springs. 
Flanges project over this floor on three 
sides. As you insert bilis, the platform 
depresses, but the springs underneath 
force the edges of the top bill against 
the three flanges that lap over. The 
front end of the platform flares up; 
thus you can tell the number of bills 
you have, and lift them out quickly one 
by one or in a stack. Cashand is also 
supposed to keep bills from sticking 
together. There’s an adjustable screw 
for easy installation. 

e Source: Continental Cashand Co., 
627 Grove St., Evanston, II]. 
e Price: $4.95. 


Quick Garment Labeling 


Sewing cloth labels on garments 
takes time. One solution is putting 
on plastic-coated labels with an ordinary 
hand iron. Now, Press-On, Inc. has a 
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machine, called Plyon Kick Press, that 
presses plastic-coated labels on garments 
at high speeds. 

The machine is about 4 ft. high, 
weighs 80 Ib. There’s a flat bed on 
which you rest the garment, a 2 in. x 
3 in. pressing head that’s electrically 
heated, a foot-pedal lever, and a thermo- 
static control. The machine plugs into 
an ordinary electric outlet. 

The operator puts a garment on the 
bed, places on it a label backed with 
a thermoplastic coating, called Plyon. 
Then, she pushes the foot pedal. The 
pressing head lowers against the label 
and sets it. When released, the pedal 
returns automatically to its original po- 
sition. 

Fastening labels by this system takes 
only two seconds per label, according 
to Press-On, while sewing on labels 
takes 16 seconds on an average. 
¢ Source: Press-On, Inc., 3462 Grand 
Concourse, New York City 57. 
¢ Price: About $200 for machine. 

e Availability: Three months. 


SAL sie ett se RA ROE 


Connecting rod bearing cap 
forging for a diesel locomo- 
tive. Weight 15 Ibs., 1034” 
long, 6” wide, 114” thick. 


A Pallet You Can Pack 


Diesel powered streamliners, in both freight and pas- ; 
senger service, are symbols of progressive railroading. A collapsible pallet made by Spring 
Improved service is offered traveler and shipper with Wood Products Co. folds into a tight, 
higher speeds, greater loads and dependable schedules. space-saving package for reshipping to 
To supply such service and still operate at a profit, the manufacturer. It also adjusts to fit 
railroad equipment must be sturdy and tough . . . free almost any size piece of equipment that 
from frequent break-downs and high maintenance costs. it has to support. ee 

In diesel powered locomotives only the best materials are used . . . When extended, the pallet is X- 
which in the case of steel under stress means “forgings.” Only forg- shaped. The legs of the X pivot where 
ings offer the equipment builder the long-service, trouble-free qual- they cross, so that the spread or sup- 
ities for day-after-day, high speed operation. porting area of the pallet can be ad- 

Kropp Forge, America’s Number One Forge Plant, supplies parts justed from square to oblong. The cen- 
used on many crack trains and famous streamliners. Leading locomo- ter pivot has an eccentric locking lever 
tive and car builders know that Kropp quality forgings can be that holds the legs in any position you 
installed and forgotten. set them in. 

Write, wire or phone your inquiries . . . on modern forged parts The pallet has four identical legs. 
for modern equipment. Each leg is made of two equal lengths 
: of board with a space between into 
which the forks of a lift truck can slip. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY When collapsed, the pallet legs close 
5301 W. Roosevelt Rd., Chicago 50, III together, forming two parallel strips of 
‘ rev board. 


e Source: Spring Wood Products Co., 
Are you receiving “FORGINGS”. . . . the KROPP publication Geneva. Ohio 


for industry? If you want to keep current on forging facts, send . C c 
re: § SS. 
us your name and address and ask for “FORGINGS”. * Price: $4 to $5 
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Wodow. cuystal-gazors 


consult a little bottle of DPi High Vacuum 


DPi diffusion pumps, quickly creating vacuum 
one- billionth of atmospheric pressure, permit Waterman 
Products Co., Inc. of Philadelphia to mass-produce 
inexpensive oscilloscopes. 





3; 











high vacuum research 
and engineering 


RAIN WAVES, pictured on the face of an inexpensive cathode-ray 
oscilloscope, now make possible safe, automatic control of the 
depth of anaesthesia in surgical operations. 


Banks of the same instruments warn steelmakers of sudden, dan- 
gerous rises of temperature in their crucibles. Oil prospectors set off 
small explosive charges and study the pattern of oscilloscope traces 
of the reverberations for geological structures that pay off. Oscillo- 
scopes help the repairman adjust your radio and picture the strains 
in a locomotive, a skyscraper, or a helicopter. 


They are finding such diverse uses because they are now reliable, 
long-lasting, and cheap. For this, oscilloscope manufacturers credit 
much to DPi equipment that makes possible higher and higher 
vacuum at less and less cost. 


DPi high vacuum metal-coaters have given the plastics industry 
new materials to stimulate its markets. New horizons in metallurgy, 
dehydration, and impregnation are being opened through DPi’s 
experience in high vacuum technology. If high vacuum enters into 
your problems, we'd like you to write us about them. Distillation 
Products Industries, Vacuum Equipment Department, 739 Ridge 
Road West, Rochester 3, N.Y. (Division of Eastman Kodak Company). 


Also... vitamins A ond E .. . distilled monoglycerides . . . more than 3400 Eastman Organic Chemicals for science and industry 





NEW PRODUCTS BRIEFS 





A furniture wax, called Pride, is S. C. 
Johnson’s home version of its Car-Plate 
automobile wax. Only wiping—no rub- 
bing—makes it shine. Price: $1 a bottle. 
cy 
A window fan made by Hunter Fan & 
Ventilating Co., 400 S. Front St., Mem- 
phis, ‘T'enn., reverses direction: of rota- 
tion at the flick of a switch. Advantage: 
better control of ventilation. 
e 


A mbber band for housewives who put 
up their own frozen foods keeps its snap 
at subzero temperatures. It holds pro- 
tective covers on food containers during 
the freezing process. The manufacturer 
is B. I’. Goodrich. 


A spray gun, called Dupli-Color Touch- 
Up Spray Gun, has a 6-ft. hose and air 
connector, works from any air source 
with up to 35 Ib. pressure. Made by 
Dupli-Color Products Co., Inc., Chi- 
cago, it retails for $2.98. 

» 


This HaeD corrugated display box A fire extinguisher developed by the 


Army Engineer Research & Develop- 

e ment Laboratories, Fort Belvoir, Va., is 
makes barbeques extra fattening used once, then thrown away. It weighs 
¢ ° f 1 Ib. empty, carries a 3-lb. charge of 
or sales figures! triluorobromomethano, a new extin- 


guishing agent. 
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The customer is “just looking for a fork to roast hot dogs” — 
until she spies this gay yellow and black display, with its clever 
Hamburgrill and its Cube Steak Broiler. Then her picnic 


menu suddenly expands beyond “just wieners”—and sales figures 





expand beyond “‘just forks for roasting hot dogs.” 

H & D package action can increase profits on your products, too, 

by such grouping of related items for tie-in sales, or by giving better 
display . . . providing secure protection . . . increasing multiple 

sales. Write for H & D’s 11-volume “Little 

Packaging Library.” Hinde & Dauch, 

5101 Decatur St., Sandusky, Ohio. 
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Plastic Bib Saves Finish 


This oversized napkin, made of Goodyear 
Vinylfilm, keeps car finishes and upholstery 
clean during repairs. It’s also useful for 
picnickers and painters. Goodyear says the 
cover is waterproof, lightweight, hard to 
scratch, and easy to clean. Spilled paint 
flakes off easily. Developed by Industrial 
FACTORIES IN: Baltimore + Buffalo ° Chicago ° Cleveland * Detroit « Gloucester, New Covers ca, Akron, Ohio, the cover is 
Jersey * Hoboken, New Jersey * Kansas City, Kansas * Lenoir, North Carolina * Richmond, priced at $2 for 3-ft. x 44-ft. size, $2.35 for 
Virginia « Sandusky, Ohio + St. Louis * Watertown, Massachusetts. Offices in principal cities. 3-ft. x 54-ft. size. 
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Steel Beats Its Capacity Goal 


Industrywide expansion plans now far exceed the 109- 
million ton target set a few months ago. New programs may hike 
ingot-producing potential to 115-million tons by end of 1952. 


Steel companies are on a multibillion- 
dollar expansion spree. Enough new 
tonnage is coming in to boost steel 
capacity far beyond the 109-million ton 
goal announced by the American Iron 
& Steel Institute several months ago. 
The ingot-making potential before 1952 
ends may be around 115-million tons. 
That’s 15-million tons more than the 
industry’s rated capacity at mid-1950. 
¢ Revising Upward—The latest burst of 
expansion started just after the Korean 
war broke out. In July, the institute 
announced that programs scheduled for 
completion by the end of 1952 would 
jack up the total to 105-million tons. 
Then, in October, a recheck raised the 
figure to 109-million. 

Right now, you have to hike the 
total a third time—to upwards of 112- 
million tons. And there are programs 
in the making that can easily add an- 
other 3-million tons on top of that. 
¢ Industrywide—Expansion during the 
past year and in the coming two years 
is spread all over the industry from U. S. 
Steel on down. Steel companies are not 
limiting their expansion moves to basic 
steelmaking, either. They are adding to 
their finishing facilities, also building 
more blast furnaces for making pig iron. 
But the simplest measure of what is 
being done is the increase in steelmak- 
ing capacity. Here is what some of the 
leaders are doing: 

U. S. Steel—Capacity beginning 1950: 
32-million tons. 

Capacity now: 34-million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 36.5-million 
tons. 

The 2-million ton increase in the past 
year was largely in the Pittsburgh and 
Chicago districts. The new Fairless 
plant at Morrisville, Pa., will add an- 
other 1.8-million tons. Tennessee Coal 
& Iron will add 500,000 tons of new 
open-hearth capacity. And the Geneva 
works in Utah will boost capacity by 
160,000 tons. By improving other facili- 
ties, Big Steel can take out about 200,- 
000 tons more. 

Bethlehem—Capacity beginning 1950: 
15-million tons. 

Capacity now: 16-million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 16-million 
tons. 

The 1-million ton increase in ingot 
capacity last year winds up an expansion 
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program that Bethlehem has carried on 
steadily since the war’s end. 

Republic—Capacity beginning 1950: 
8.7-million tons. 

Capacity now: 8.97-million tons. 

Capacity beginning 1952: 9.47-mil- 
lion. 

When Republic’s total announced 
expansion is finished, capacity will be 
10.14-million tons—672,000 of the ad- 
ditional tons due to new facilities, the 
rest because of improvements on pres- 
ent plant. 

Jones & Laughlin—Capacity 
4.85-million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 6.4-million 
tons. 

Eleven new open hearths at J&L’s 
South Side (Pittsburgh) works will add 
a net ingot capacity of 1.2-million tons. 
The company will also add two open 
hearths at its Cleveland plant. 

National—Capacity beginning 1950: 
4-million tons. 

Capacity now: 4.5-million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 6.5-million 
tons. 

Construction programs of its subsidi- 
aries, Great Lakes and Weirton, will 
hoist National’s capacity to 5.5-muillion 
tons early in 1952. A new integrated 
mill to be built near Paulsboro, N. J., 
will add 1-million tons or more to that. 

Youngstown Sheet & Tube—Capacity 
now: 4.1-million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 5.2-million 
tons. 

Youngstown will build furnaces with 
1.3-million tons capacity, improve old 
furnaces to add 195,000 tons, and dis- 
card obsolete equipment of 300,000- 
tons capacity. 

Inland—Capacity now: 3. 
tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 4.5-million 
tons. 

Arnco—Capacity July 1, 
million tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 4.8-million 
tons. 

Sharon--Capacity now: 1.45-million 
tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 2-million tons. 

Pittsburgh—Capacity now: 1.07-mil- 
lion tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 1.56-million 
tons. 

Pittsburgh is enlarging facilities at 


now: 


5-million 


1950: 3.8- 





Offers You 


For Labor 


No matter 
what you make... 


@ Precision instruments . . . fine 
cars... machinery .. . or wearing 
apparel, Indiana offers you the 
best labor to produce it. 
Indiana's Labor has been tested 
both in peace and war, each time 
proving its capability to handle 
the task presented . . . in fact, to 
meet any emergency. And, nearly 
97% of these people are native 
born. Whether it’s skilled crafts- 
men, technicians, white-collar em- 
ployees or day laborers you need, 
Indiana has an adequate supply. 
in addition to good Labor, Indi- 
ana also offers you adequate firm 
Power, excellent Transportation, 
Raw Materials, an equitable Tax 
structure, a fine Educational sys- 
tem, and ideal Recreation areas. 
If you are looking for a location 
for your business, investigate the 
many fine localities in Ideal Indiana. 


Write today for 
"Industrial Facts About Indiana.”’ 
Please give title and company 
name when writing. 
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CLARK will 
exhibit at the 


Plant Maintenance 
Show, Cleveland, Ohio, 
January 15-18, 1951. 


Let us send you 

4 concise, easy- 
to-read catalog 
on CLARK'S 
Leadership Line. 
Just fill out 
and mail the 
coupon. 


CLARK 


| AND POWERED HAND TRUCKS 
a 


MACHINE 


STEADILY RISING 

COSTS—growing user 

demands—imminent labor 

shortages! These very real conditions 

need not pose frightening problems to 

alert and able management. 

Given proper machines, manpower can 
deliver a great deal. more power—and enjoy 
doing it; more power that translates into 
greater production at lower cost. 

Now that CLARK has added Powered Hand 
Trucks to its Leadership Line of Fork Lift 
Trucks and Industrial Towing Tractors, it is 
better fitted than ever before to help 
Management meet the challenges of a most 
critical era. For it is in the field of Materials 
Handling that the greatest opportunities for 
savings, for increased production, for improved 
efficiency and for the betterment of 
employee relations are to be found. 

In every piece of CLARK materials- 
handling equipment, there is MORE 
POWER FOR MANPOWER. 

And it is yours to employ— 

yours to enjoy. 


Please send: () Condensed Catalog () Movie Diget 


Name 





Firm Name 





Street 


City_ 








AUTHORIZED CLARK INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS AND SERVICE STATIONS 


ELECTRIC anp GAS POWERED 


FORK TRUCKS 


+ INDUSTRIAL TOWING TRACTORS 


8 





Monessen. The expansion should be 
completed in 18 months. 

Kaiser—Capacity now: 
tons. 

Capacity end of 1951: 1.38-million 
tons. 

Crucible—Capacity now: 1.15-million 
tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 
greater. 

Crucible is deciding the size of its 
expansion program now. ‘Temporary 
plans call for a 20% increase in open- 
hearth capacity, and a 30% hike in 
electric furnace capacity. 

Detroit—Capacity now: 720,000 tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 1.4-million 
tons. 

Granite City—Capacity now: 620,000 
tons. 

Capacity end of 1952: 1.2-million 
tons. 

Other expansions in the works in- 
clude Allegheny Ludlum, which now 
has an 800,000-ton melting capacity 
and will add another 50,000 at Water- 
vliet, N. Y. Alan Wood expects to lift 
its capacity from 550,000 to 600,000 
tons this vear; Timken will add electric 
furnaces to go from 550,000 to 625,000; 
Empire will add 75,000 tons to its 
present 370,000-ton capacity; Atlantic 
is adding 100,000 tons to its 165,000- 
ton potential. McLouth Street is going 
up from 400,000 to 500,000 tons. 


1.2-million 


about 25% 


Few Alloy Fears 


Supplies are tight, but Pitts- 
burgh counts on switch to output 
of lower-grade steels to carry it 
through. 


Defense demand for alloy steels piled 
on top of record peacetime usage is 
putting a tightening squeeze on the 
supply of the vital alloying elements. 

Pittsburgh’s steelmakers, however, are 
surprisingly unworried about the prob 
lem. All agree that alloys are tight. But 
none of them talks as if he were in real 
trouble. 
¢ Remedies—Part of their apparent un- 
concern may stem from the fact that 
they have already taken several steps, 
which worked successfully in World 
War Ii, to handle the problem. One 
of them: production of NE (national 
emergency) steels as substitutes for other 
types of steels that use more scarce al- 
loys. 

A second step is the substitution of 
steels with the same alloys, but with 
smaller percentages of alloy. This, of 
course, depends on the customer’s will- 
ingness to accept the lower grade. 
¢ Manganese—There’s one _ferro-alloy 
used by all steelmakers—manganese. It 
is needed in both carbon and alloy 
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steels. Two years ago, it was a pawn in 
an international chess game we were 
playing with the Russians. As we held 
off shipments of machine tools and 
other industrial machinery, they re- 
duced their manganese ore shipments to 
token size. Russian exports to us dipped 
from 427,229 short tons in 1948 to 
81,459 tons in 1949. But in the mean- 
time we increased our take from other 
sources, principally India, South Asia, 
Union of South Africa, and the Gold 
Coast. Actually, inventories went up in 
1949. So manganese is the alloy that 
least concerns steelmakers now. 

e Shaky Nickel—Only those companies 
that make alloy steels are concerned 
with such alloys as tungsten, vanadium, 
nickel, molybdenum, chromium, cobalt, 
and columbium. Of these, nickel is 
probably the most pressing now. 

There is a government-imposed cut- 
back on civilian use of nickel during the 
first quarter of 1951 to 65% of last 
year’s first quarter. But that doesn’t 
tell the whole story. Actually, nickel 
is so scarce that a steel customer might 
as well forget about getting 3%, 5%, or 
9% nickel grades for a long while. 

One steel producer says all the nickel 
it has is going for DO (defense orders); 
it is the shortest alloy it has in stock. 
Another says it is being rationed on 
nonrated orders by its supplier to 40% 
of what it. got in the first half of 1950. 

Here is how supply looks on the 
other alloys: 

Molybdenum shouldn’t be much of 
a supply problem since we import vir- 
tually none and can produce an awful 
lot. But the market for it is growing as 
demand grows for high-temperature al- 
loys. There seems to be an artificial 
scarcity now, due to diversion to the 
federal stockpile. 

Tungsten is a problem complicated 
because the Korean war has interrupted 
our normal imports from the Far East. 
The substitute. ores from Bolivia and 
Brazil aren’t so good as the Asian sup- 
ply. 
Cobalt is obviously very tight, since 
Washington has decided to start allo 
cating all of it beginning Feb 1. This 
situation might be relieved if imports 
continue to improve and some substi 
tutes are found. 

Chromium is not considered in too 
bad shape at present, despite the fact it 
is another import Russia has embargoed. 
Imports now come mainly from Tur- 
key. 

Vanadium is one of the alloys sur- 
rounded by considerable mystery. There 
have been no published figures on pro- 
duction or consumption since 1947, for 
security reasons. But it is mainly pro 
duced domestically, so that the supply 
is safe. In the same secret cla:s is co- 
lumbium. It’s a new metal commer- 
cially. Nigeria is far and away the 
principal source. 
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In his attempt to 
protect himself from ZA 


misfortune and the forces: A iT) ul 
of nature, man has adopteg NAILING 


many curious practices. | he 


= EVIL OUT 
a“ OF THE 


HOUSE... 


The popular practice of 
nailing up a horseshoe for 
good luck can be traced to 
two ancient origins. The first 
is the old Roman superstition 
that evil could be avoided by 
driving a nail into the door 
of a building. The other is the 
Greek and Roman belief in 
the magic and even sacred 


powers of the horse. 





Today, man has real protection—modern insurance 
against specific hazards such as burglary, robbery and 
theft. And in most cases, the price for this protection has 
just been reduced. Why not call our agent in your 


community —now? 


AMERICAN SURETY GROUP 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 
NEW YORK CASUALTY, COMPANY 
SURETY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


FIDELITY + SURETY - CASUALTY - INLAND MARINE - ACCOUNTANTS LIABILITY 
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‘Stay In,’ Say Bulls; 


ete 


So far, the bulls have the best of the argument. And for the 
long haul, both groups are optimistic. 


It is still too early to start cashing 
im on your current stock market profits. 
And even if you’re speculatively minded, 
it’s not too late to start buying. For in 
the months ahead, you can expect to 
sce prices go even higher than they are 
now. 

hat’s the confident prediction of 

Wall Street’s leading bulls. They make 
it fully aware of one important ‘market 
indicator which is causing some uneasi- 
ness in other Wall Street quarters. 
That’s the recent zoom of the Dow- 
Jones industrial and railroad price in- 
dexes. Those indexes have already 
reached levels exceeded on the upside 
only during the granddaddy of all stock 
market booms—the wild price upsurge 
during the 20’s. 
« Right i in the Past—The bulls’ predic- 
tion is hard for the bears to counter. 
Most of the bulls’ earlier market pre- 
dictions have come true, including those 
that only a few months ago sounded 
like pure brag ggadocio : 

In spite of all the substantial gains 
that stocks have already chalked up, 
the market seems to have been saving 
its strength. Recent Big Board trading 
sessions have put on the bravest show 
of strength since the current upswing 


82 


in prices began some 19 months ago. 
e Any Ceiling?—How high will prices 
go? You will get as many different an- 
swers to that as the bulls you ask. Esti- 
mates of the D-J industrial average peak 
for 1951 range all the way from 265 to 
300—from 10% to 25% above the 242 
average prevailing early this week. 

Th: t’s a big jump, but most bulls 
don’t expect it to come fast. They see 
the rise ahead as a long, gradual incline 
rather than an abrupt peak. And they 
expect it to be broken with occasional 
dips and valleys. Periods of price 
strength will be followed by periods of 
indecision and weakness while the mar- 
ket digests its earlier gains. 

The bulls don’t expect all stocks to 
share equally in the advance, either. 
Just as has been the case in the rise 
since June, 1949, some stock groups, 
say the bulls, are going to do much bet- 
ter than the average, some much worse. 


|. Factors for Optimism 


What's the basis for all this opti- 
mism? Various factors, among the most 
important of which are: 

e The prospect of more inflation. 
e Faith in ’51 as a better earnings 


‘3s? 3B 39 


‘Take Profits, 


and dividend year than the bears ex- 
pect. , 

e Beliefs that most stocks are still 
“cheap” in relation to their book value, 
earnings, and dividends. 

e The demand-supply — factor— 
which, to the bulls, indicates a plethora 
of funds available for buying stock. 

¢ More intelligent buying, which 
lately has strengthened the market. 

Take the factor of corporate sales 
and earnings. E. F. Hutton & Co.’s 
Gerald M. Loeb, long recognized as 
one of the Street’s brighter market and 
business students, thinks that 1951 
over-all per-share earnings on the 30 
stocks comprising the D-J industrial av- 
erage will not slip much more than 14% 
under their record-breaking 1950 level. 
He doesn’t expect dividends to con- 
tract more than 10%. What’s more, 
he expects both earnings and dividends 
on those issues making up the rail and 
utility averages even to show some in- 
crease, thanks to their favorable treat- 
ment under the new excess profits tax 
law (BW-—Jan.6’51p86, Dec.24’50,p52) 

Other recognized market authorities 
are optimistic about the earnings future, 
too. Standard & Poor’s has just an- 
nounced that “investors are likely to be 
pleasantly surprised by the modera- 
tion of the 1951 decline in corporate 
earnings.” 

As Standard sees it, 1951 profits after 
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Say Bears 


all taxes may run in the neighborhood 
of $20.2-billion. That would be only 
some $800-million under their 1950 
level, only $700-million under 1948. 

On this basis, stocks would still look 
cheap at present prices. 





ll. As the Bears See It 


Not all market students are willing 
to accept that thinking—not yet. They 
see too many potentially unfavorable 
factors to warrant such assumptions this 
carly—important factors such as: 

¢ The possible wholesale applica- 
tion later this year of price controls with 
only partially effective wage freezes— 
a squeeze. 

e The likelihood of a further in- 
crease in both corporate and personal 
tax rates. 

¢ The pinch on profit margins that 
likely will result when war ge really 
begin to flood in and civilian produc- 
tion is restricted. 

e The unfavorable effects of the 
firmer controls on consumer credit and 
home building. 

e Further restrictive controls that 
may come out of the Federal Reserve 
Board’s anti-inflation program. 

e The drop in worker productivity 
that has always come in wartime. 
¢ Challenge—Both Loeb and Standard 


& Poor’s claim that in working up their 
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NEGOTIATING 
PENSIONS 
with a 
UNION? 


We have helped businessmen negotiate pension plans with 
most of the major labor unions in the country. The broad 
experience and first-hand knowledge thus 

gained are at your disposal. Perhaps we can 

help you reach a sound solution of your 

pension problem. 


Send for a copy of our new illustrated 
guide to successful pension planning. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET - NEW YORK 5 
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la province de 


QUEBEC 


offers 


INDUSTRY 


A new book “INDUSTRY IN ACTION", which 
tells you all about La Province de Quebec: its 
geography, its historical background, its resources 
in power, minerals, agriculture, its fine communi 
cations by rail, road, air, water. Also general sta- 
tistics, charts and precise data. All is here in this 

fully illustrated 84 page book. 


LA PROVINCE DE 


Write to-day for a complimentary copy to: the 
Honorable Paul Beaulieu, Minister of Trade and 


Commerce, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, 
Canada; or 50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 20. 
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1951 earnings estimates, they made sufh- 
cient allowance for such factors. But 
the less-optimistically minded challenge 
their estimates. They are by no means 
convinced that these profit-damaging 
factors can be offset by increased sales, 
by the savings in costs inherent in long, 
uninterrupted production runs, and by 
spreading the overhead burden over 
larger production. 

The bears also think that the bulls 
hayen’t taken into account the fact that 
the economy is only now entering the 
“tooling up” stage, that the tremendous 
war production program counted on to 
do so much to hold up this year’s earn- 
ings is still a long way from getting 
under way. And the most pessimistic 
bears fear that in the gradual change- 
over from peace to war production, 
earnings of many companies are likely 
to suffer considerably. 
¢ Cheap?—Because of these factors, the 
bears claim that it is silly to say that 
stocks generally are “historically cheap” 
in relation to earnings and dividends. 
That will be true, they say, only if 1951 
earnings and dividends approximate 
those of 1950. It leaves the bears cold 
to be reminded that even now stocks 
in the D-J industrial average are selling 
for only some 10 times earnings, and 
that they sold for 19 times earnings at 
the 1929 peak, over 17 times earnings 
at the 1937 bull market top. After all, 
say the bears, didn’t subsequent events 
prove that 1929 and 1937 prices were 
far too high? Why then should they 
be considered a good yardstick by which 
to figure the “laggardness” of the pres- 
ent price-earnings ratio? 


All. How to Tell Bulls From Bears 


Where inflation fears are concerned, 
however, the feelings of the Street’s 
bearish elements are basically not so 
different from those of the bulls. And 
the two are close together on some 
other matters. Even the bears agree, 
for instance, that a huge amount of 
money now appears to be available for 
investment in equities and that buying 
recently has been of a more substantial 
type than is usually seen during bull- 
market periods. 

In fact, if you really get down to it, 
you will find that most of the Strect’s 
current crop of bears are really quite 
bullish in their long-term view of the 
market. The fundamental difference 
between the two is this: The bears 
firmly believe that sharply lower prices 
are a definite possibility some time dur- 
ing coming months. Accordingly, even 
though that thesis has proved wrong 
to date, they have been suggesting for 


‘ sometime that holders cash in on any 


substantial speculative profits available 
to them and use the proceeds to build 
up buying reserves. With these re- 
serves, they can take advantage of the 


lower price levels they expect to see 
later on. 

¢ Handicaps—As the bears see it, the 
stock market will face considerable 
handicaps as we enter more fully into 
the defense economy. It will have to 
withstand such things as higher taxes, 
scarcities and actual shortages of many 
matcrials, more and more controls, and 
lower profit margins. And all this could 
have the effect of sharply reducing the 
appetite for stocks. 

¢ Buying Character—The bulls, how- 
ever, claim that nothing like this is 
going to happen unless the bottom falls 
out of the international situation. Re- 
cent buying by trustees (BW—Dec.16 
’50,p106), investment trusts, and other 
institutional investors, they say, has 
built a floor under the market. Such 
purchases haven’t been made for short- 
term profits. Instead, according to the 
bulls, they have gone into strong boxes. 
Thus, such holdings are not at all apt 
to be cut loose, should any flurries of 
“scare selling” hit the market. Instead, 
such periods of price weakness would 
be more apt to cause that group to 
take advantage of the occasion to pick 
up a few bargains. 


Savings Banks Report: 
Insurance Sales Drop 


Last year’s boom in life insurance 
sales didn’t extend to life insurance sold 
by the New York State mutual savings 
banks. Sales of new life insurance 
jumped about 24% in 1950 over 1949. 
But New York savings banks sold enly 
about $20.2-million of insurance in 
1950, compared with 1949’s $22.5- 
million. 

That shows a reversal in the slow, 
steady growth of savings bank life in- 
surance, which is sold in Massachusetts 
and Connecticut, as well as in New 
York (BW-—Apr.2’49,p82). 
¢ Risk-Some savings bank men blame 
the decline in sales on the restrictions 
which the New York banks placed on 
applicants who might be called into 
service. Instead of putting a war clause 
in new policies, they limited the face 
value of policies sold to draft-age men 
to $2,500—half the legal limit. 

However, this limitation may not tell 
the whole story. In Massachusetts, the 
savings banks went a step further. ‘They 
put a war clause in their new policies 
last July. Even so, they increased their 
sales about 13% for the fiscal year end- 
ing Oct. 31. 

e Advertising vs. Agent—Another fac- 
tor is that savings banks rely or adver- 
tising, rather than agents, to sell pros- 
pects. They hope to up their sales by 
increasing their advertising budgets, 
and by improving the training of office 
employees who handle insurance sales. 
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What Ford Left 


Final accounting puts 
estate at $80-million. Tag 
on motor company figures to 
$466-million. 


On the basis of the government’s 
valuation of shares of the Ford Motor 
Co., the privately owned giant could 
be figured to have been worth $466,- 
141,500 when Henry Ford died in 
April, 1947. 
¢ Complete Count—The final account- 
ing of the Henry Ford estate, filed 
last week in Detroit, showed payment 
of taxes based on a valuation of $135 
per share. Thus, with 3,452,900 voting 
and nonvoting shares outstanding, the 
1947 value of the company would come 
to the $466-million figure. (If the 
shares were in the open market, how- 
ever, the two classes of stock would 
have different values.) Today, of course, 
both classes are worth more because of 
earnings since Ford died. 

By leaving most of his estate to the 
Ford Foundation (BW—Oct.7’50,p30), 
Ford sidestepped taxes that would have 
run into many millions of dollars. As 
it turned out, taxes on stock had to be 
paid on only the 95,321 voting shares 
that Ford left to his family. The valua- 
tion on these was $12,868,335. 

Actually, this was but a small: por- 
tion of the total estate, shown in the 
accounting as $80,319,445. The rest 
was in real estate, holdings in foreign 
Ford affiliates, cash ($26.4-million) and 
other assets. Total federal and state 
taxes came to $41,114,529. 
¢ Money-Maker—While the estate was 
being cleared through probate court, 
it proved a money-maker. The account- 
ing showed items valued at $100,554,- 
992—more than $20-million above the 
1947 valuation. Some of this increase 
presumably came from Ford dividends. 


Five Top Executives 


Quit Otis & Co. 


As the New Year came in, five top 
executives of Cyrus Eaton’s Otis & Co. 
went out. All of them had been with 
the Cleveland investment house for at 
least 20 years. 

The executives: Lyman Smith, treas- 
urer; John Kruse, vice-president in 
charge of sales; Daniel Hawkins, man- 
ager of the trading department; his 
brother, Harvey Hawkins, long-time 
salesman who is a director of the corpo- 
ration; and Glen Miller, top Otis 
authority on utilities. 

Lyman Smith and the Hawkins 
brothers will form a new concern of 
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42 "HOURS SAVED over any other machining method. This 327 Ib. High Tensile 
lron Forming Die was band machined on the DoALL Contour-matic. 


BETTER THAN 
A MACHINE 
TOOL 


The new DoALL Con- Centralized contro! panel 
tour-matic is the first Band Machine that is 
a true production machine tool. 


1. Has the rigidity of a machine tool. 
2. Has a traveling work table. 
3. Has centralized hydraulic controls. 


4. Operates with minimum human effort. 


AND it goes beyond a machine tool 


1. Cuts every known mate- 
rial. 

. Has a wider range of tool 
speed. 

. Uses 27 kinds of cutting 
tools. 

. Saves time and material 
by cutting directly to a 
layout line. 


Write for a demonstration— 
See it work on your own jobs 
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Cable Address: DeALL, Des Plaines 
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1 This new guidebook shows you how 
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their own. The other two will take 
posts with other financial houses. 

¢ Exchange Seat—The group was dis- 
satished with the way Eaton, who con- 
trols Otis & Co., was running things. 
They had wanted Eaton to buy a seat 
on the Midwest Stock E xchange when 
it opened a little over a year ago (BW— 
Oct.29’49,p87), and develop a_broker- 
age business. At present, Otis confines 
itself to investment banking and deal- 
ing in unlisted securities. 

Apparently, the rebelling executives 
felt that Eaton was using the company 
too much for the particular financial 
cperations that intrigued him and was 
not building enough general business. 
Another possible factor: the long 
squabble that Otis & Co. has been hav- 
ing with the National Assn. of Securi- 
ties Dealers and the Securities & Ex- 
change Commission over the collapse 
of the Kaiser-Frazer Corp. financing 


(BW—Feb.21’48,p85). 


Big Insurance Buyers 
Set Up National Group 


Companies that carry heavy amounts 
of fire and casualty insurance now have 
a national organization to look out for 
their interests. A group of large buyers 
in New York and Chicago has formed 
the National Insurance Buyers Assn. 

NIBA already has the backing of two 
existing insurance-buyer groups in New 
York and Chicago; it hopes to gather 
in“another half-dozen or so local organi- 
zations later on. If it succeeds, it will 
be the first time these groups have been 
able to combine on a national scale. 

Backers of the scheme, which in- 
cludes Ernest L. Clark of J. C. Penney 
Co. and Harry E. Goodell of Western 
Electric Co., eventually hope to sign 
up about 10,000 buyers. 

NIBA will furnish statistics and in- 
formation to members, represent the 
buyer’s interest in dealing with insur- 
ance companies, rate-setting bureaus, 
and state insurance officials. Its objec- 
tives will be threefold: (1) to get sim- 
pler and more inclusive policy forms 
(BW-—Sep.30’50,p100); (2) to secure 
adjustment of “inequities in rates”; and 
(3) to get discounts for large risks when 
individual loss experience is good. 


Transamerica Sheds 


Bankamerica Holdings 


Transamerica Corp. has taken an- 
other step in paring down its holdings 
in L. M. Giannini’s Bank of America, 
biggest U.S. bank. Once it owned 
nearly all the stock of Bankamerica. 
But since 1937, it has been getting rid 
of its holdings, partly by distribution 


to stockholders, partly by public sale. 
At the end of 1949, it held only about 
11% of Bankamerica’s stock. 

¢ Stock for Stock—Last week, instead 
of handing out the regular 50¢ semian- 
nual dividend, directors of Transamer- 
ica declared a stock dividend of one 
share of Bankamerica for every 124 
shares of Transamerica stock. That will 
cut Transamerica holdings of the bank’s 
stock down to around 8%. Since Bank- 
america stock is now selling around 
$25%, the dividend is worth about $2 
per share to Transamerica stockholders. 
~ The holding company has been un- 
der fire from the Federal Reserve Board 
for what FRB alleges is its control 
of Bankamerica (BW —Oct.16'48,p92). 
FRB has been conducting hearings on 
this charge. 





FINANCE BRIEFS 





Interest rates were hiked on prime com 
mercial loans by several New York 
banks—from 24% to 24%. That means 
all commercial loan rates are likely to 
rise soon. Rates are already up in some 
other parts of the U.S 

) 


More bank merger rumors: Big, branch- 
minded Manufacturers Trust Co., New 
York, is said to be talking to Sterling 
National Bank & Trust Co. about get- 
ting together. Chemical Bank & 
Trust Co., also of New York, is sup- 
posed to be near agreement with Na- 
tional Safety Bank & Trust Co. 

e 
A long-term U. S. bond at 3% or better 
is being urged by Thomas I. Parkinson, 
president of Equitable Life. He says 
the life insurance companies will have 
$10-billion to invest this year, would 
put a lot of it into such a bond. 

e 
Biggest home loans ever—$5.2-billion— 
were registered by savings and loan asso 
ciations ‘in 1950. The National Sav- 
ings & Loan League says the total was 
up about 40% from 1949. 

e 


AT&T bond holders swapped a lot of 
their debentures for stock in 1950. 
About $237-million worth were con- 
verted, plus payments of $75-million 
in cash. Of the $1.1-billion of these 
convertible bonds issued since World 
War II, only 40% remain outstanding. 


No merger, please: Bates Mfg. Co. di- 
rectors want stockholders to approve a 
350% stock dividend to stop the 
merger plan talked about by Corsoli- 
dated Textile (BW —Jan.6’5] ,p90). 
They also want directors elected by 
classes, to avoid a sudden change of 
management. 
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Few propie would expect a blasting cap plant to be one of the safest places to work. 
After all, blasting caps are explosive—they are designed to detonate explosives. Yet 
Atlas workers, on December 6, 1950, completed five years of making the blasting caps 
which Atlas calls MANAsSITE without a single lost-time injury! During this period, they 
produced well over 250,000,000 of these detonators. 


The last injury serious enough to send an employe home from work, five years ago, 
was a wrenched back. The one before that, a bruised ankle. In fact, no lost-time injury 
has been caused by an explosion in the plant since Atlas converted to MANASITE 
blasting caps some twelve years ago. 

Here is the big point. Atlas research developed a new and comparatively safe-to-handle 
detonator ingredient which provided a big step forward over the type of detonator 
compound in use for a century. Not only does it improve the safety factor in the use of 
explosives but it contributes to the time and cost saving methods by which the con- 
trolled force generated by explosives helps in better production methods. 

ManasiteE blasting caps are typical of many Atlas developments that are milestones 
of industrial progress—the result of Atlas work with and for the customer on the 
problem of holding down costs while improving production efficiency and product 
quality. If the things you make are in the range of Atlas activities, our technical and 
engineering staffs are at your service. 


Manasite: Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
~ 


Fas POWDER COMPANY 
vee Aree WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
SHY Offices in Principal Cities 


Industrial Explosives ¢ Industrial Finishes e Laundry Covers « Acids 
Activated Carbons ¢ Hexahydric Alcohols ¢ Surface Active Agents ssa 











PUNCHES sheets and covers of any size 
or weight, quickly, accurately 


BINDS up to 250 books an hour with 
colorful GBC plastic bindings 


| BIND THIS MODERN WAY 
tight in your own OFFICE 
or plant 


Add prestige... color...atten- 
tion-compelling “appearance to 
reports, presentations, catalogs. 
GBC plastic binding equipment* 
quickly... easily... economically 
binds loose pages of all sizes 
into handsome custom-made 
booklets. Pages turn easily... 

lie flat. Complete office equip. 
ment costs less than a type- 
writer...saves 50% over old- 
fashioned fastener-type covers. 
Anyone can operate. 

*PATENTS PENDING 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
Send today for information 
and 2 handy pocket memo 
books bound on this equip- 
ment. No obligation. 
General Binding Corporation 
806 W. Belmont Ave., Dept. BW-I 
Chicago 14, lll, 























BY BUSINESS 
EXECUTIVES 


New York’s 

famous Essex House 

offers an address of distinction, 
overlouvking beautiful Central 
Park. Convenient to all important 
business and social activities, 
Recently redecorated and refur- 
nished. Rooms with Television. 


Rooms with bath from $7 to $12. 


Suites with complete serving pantry from $15, 


Chicago Office—Central 6-6846 


ESSEX 


i er 


160 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH + NEW YORK 


BE 


$ Managi 


ing Dir. 
eS 


Vineent J. Coyle, Vice-President € 
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FRB Can Still Tighten Strings 


It’s not likely that the Federal will increase rates on long- 
term governments. But central bankers feel there is still room to up 
the short-term rate—in spite of big Treasury financing this year. 


The Federal Reserve system may still 
have an ace or two up its sleeve in its 
program of checking credit inflation by 
taising interest rates on government 
bonds. 

The Federal has been raising yields 
on government securities by mani ipulat- 
ing the government-bond market. 

Due to the Federal’s open-market 
operations over the past year, prices on 
governments have been dropping, and 
yields have been climbing (chart). This 
has an effect on all interest rates, which 
in a general way follow yields on gov- 
ermment securities. 
¢ Long-Term Rates—But now the Fed- 
eral has gone about as far as it can go 
in tightening long-term rates. The aver- 
age vield on long-term taxable govern- 
ments, according to Standard & Poor’s 
index, is around 2.41%. That’s only 
nine basic points below 2.50%, the 
yield on long-term government secu- 
rities at par. Since the government 
started expanding the federal debt 
rapidly during World War II, the Fed- 
eral Reserve has never let the yield on 
long-term securities go above 2.50%. 
In ‘other words, it has never let the 
price of government bonds drop below 
par. 

Most people agree that the Federal 
will keep the long-term rate from going 


above 2.50% for a long time to come. 
It will probably go along with the 
Treasury to that extent, in order to 
facilitate financing of the mobilization 
program. Pegging governments at par 
guarantees the original buyers of these 
securities against taking a loss. 

e Refunding—Starting in June this 
year and for 18 months after, the 
1 reasury is going to have to refund 
lot of maturing issues. Savings bonds 
will also be maturing in enormous vol- 
ume during the next five years. ‘The 
Treasury is going to have to borrow 
billions of dollars to finance mobiliza 
tion, Probably a good deal of this re 
funding and new financing will be in 
the form of long-term issues. 

Che Treasury will want to borrow 
as much of this money as possible from 
nonbank investors. Selling government 
bonds to banks is inflationary. Institu- 
tions like insurance companies, trust 
funds, and pension funds are big buy- 
ers of long-term bonds. Any hint that 
bonds might break par would make n new 
financing difficult. ; 

* Shock Treatment—There is a pos- 
sibility, of course, that the Federal 
might suddenly stop supporting the 
price of long-term securities. It has al 
ready made plain that it no longer 
egards par value as sacrosanct. Some 
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economists feel that if governments 
dropped below par, the shock would 
make banks tighten their loan policies. 
Io put out new loans, they would 
have to sell some of their government 
securities to the Reserve barks at a 
loss, in order to create the necessary 
additional reserves. 

However, most observers of the gov- 
ernment-bond market agree that long- 
term governments wouldn’t stay below 
par for long, even if the Federal pulled 
its pegs. They feel the competition for 
these bonds is going to increase. Banks, 
insurance companies, and other institu- 
tions will have to find places to invest 
funds that normally go into home mort- 
In their opinion, the Federal 
will soon find itself forced to take steps 


vagce 
gages. 


to prevent interest rates from falling. 
e Short-Term Rates—Whether or not 
the Federal can do anything about in- 
flation by raising the long-term rate, 
many people think it can still do some- 
thing to cut bank loans by raising rates 
on short- term securities. The Feder al 
has already boosted short-term rates a 
good deal from their World War II 
level. Last year it proved it could raise 
them even over Treasury opposition. 

Quite a few government-bond dealers 
wonder whether the System can hike 
short-term rates much further without 
having a bad effect on the big new 
financings that will have to be done 
this year. Central bankers doubt that 
higher rates would hurt much. They 
may try out these convictions. 





1940 
Profits 


$20.9 


Sales 
$178 
112 


Allied 
Allied Stores 
Alumint 
American Can 

American Smelting & Rfg 


Chemical 
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112 
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76 
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Tobacco 
American Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Associated Dry Goods 
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Cannon Mills 
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T’S TIME TO 
ACT FAST: 


BOOsr 
OUTPUT 


SUPER. 
FAST 


ELECTRONIC 


AIMPLICALL 


NTERCOMMUNICATION 


"a the way to gear up for increased 
output! Talk business in seconds—save 
time ... boost production with fast-ac- 
tion AMPLICALL! Simple 2-second speech 
contact between all departments speeds 
routine—measurably boosts office and 
plant efficiency —takes the load off busy 
switchboards. AMPLICALL keeps person- 
nel on the job every working minute— 
gets more work done for every operations 
dollar spent! Write today for complete 
details on AMPLICALL—the superior elec- 
tronic Intercommunication System that 
builds better business for you. 


ADVANCED FEATURES: 


@ "IN PERSON” VOICE REALISM 
@ MAXIMUM ACOUSTIC OUTPUT 
@ POSITIVE "BUSY" SIGNAL 

@ PRIVACY HANDSET AVAILABLE 


fems cont d) 
am SYSTEMS See Your Phone Book 
To locate your nearest 
AMPLICALL specialist, 
look in the ‘‘Inter- 
communication” section 
of your classified direc- 
tory, or write direct. 





RAULAND-BORG CORPORATION 
3523-B Addison St., Chicago 18, Illinois 
0 Send complete details on AMPLICALL. 
OD Send your representative. No obligation. 


Name 
Firm_ 


Address. 
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when it’s pumps 
think of Economy 


backed by over thirty years 
of specialized experience. 


Type M Single Stage Double Suction 
Pump Illustrated is just one of the many 
in the i f ed by 
Economy Pumps, Inc. Case records show 
Economy Pumps operating for fifteen to 
twenty years without replacement of 
major parts. Write Dept. BW for your 
copy of Catalog A750. 


Centrifugal, Axial and Mixed Flow 





DIVISION OF HAMILTON-THOMAS CORP. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





It pays to do 
business in 
New York State! 


If you sell to business, you'll 
find 571,400 separate enter- 
prises in New York State— 
good customers for all kinds 
of supplies and equipment. 
Of these, 59,400 are factories 
—requiring vast quantities 
of raw, semi-processed and 
finished materials. Nowhere 
else are so many business 
customers available in such 
a concentrated area. For 
more facts, bearing on your 
own business, write today to 
N. Y. State Dept. of Com 
merce, Room 127,112 State 
Street, Albany 7, N. Y. 

















ATTORNEY GENERAL J. Howard McGrath is finally seeking .. . 


Taft-Hartley Non-Red Oath Test 


Federal grand jury hears evidence on labor leader who 
swore he had quit Communist party. If courts uphold fraud charge, 
decertification of some unions—and labor trouble—may follow. 


Gingerly, but with resolution, the 
Dept. of Justice is poking into an un- 
tracked area of the national labor law. 
It is presenting to a Washington grand 
jury this week evidence of what it 
thinks is fraud in the execution of a 
non-Communist affidavit required by 
the ‘Taft-Hartley act. 

Some of the most ardent support for 
the T-H law during the debate on the 
measure came from people who thought 
“something should be done” about 
Communists in labor unions. The law 
tackles this problem by requiring that 
union officers swear that they are nei- 
ther members of the Communist Party 
nor believers in communism. If officers 
refuse to do that, their union can’t use 
NLRB either to secure recognition from 
employers or to redress unfair labor 
practices. 
¢ Dead Letter—Up to now, that sec- 
tion of the law has been a dead letter. 
Pro-Communist labor leaders have 
signed the affidavits and continued un- 
molested in positions of authority. 
Their unions used NLRB in the same 
way as unions in which the leadership 


was untinged by suspicion—and some- 
times used it more effectively. 

Efforts of employers, non-Commu- 

nist unions, and public officials to get 
NLRB to take notice of affidavits which 
they felt were fraudulent were of no 
avail. NLRB passed the buck, said re- 
sponsibility for “looking behind the sig- 
nature” was the attorney general’s, not 
the board’s. 
e Thomas Case—Then the Korean war 
took its ugly turn, and last month an 
obscure unionist named Henry Thomas 
appeared before a congressional com- 
mittee. 

Thomas, as an officer of the D. C. 
local of AFL’s Building Laborers Union, 
had signed a non-Communist affidavit. 
He told the committee he resigned his 
Communist party membership in order 
tc do so. But, he said, he continued to 
meet with Communist leaders and to 
take direction from them on union 
matters. 

Seeing an opportunity to take the 
affidavit section of the law out of the 
dead-letter category, the Justice Dept. 
went to work. It went after Thomas 
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on the charge that, from his acts, it 
was evident that he still “believed in 
communism.” It is now telling the 
grand jury it has the facts with which 
to prove that charge in court. 

¢ Small Fry—There’s no doubt that 
Henry Thomas, president of a small local 
in a strongly anti-Communist union, 1s 
small fry. He is not even the kind of 
union chief the drafters of Taft-Hartley 
had in mind. But the attorney general 
feels he has to have a legal test before 
he can go after the big fish. 

If the grand jury votes him the right 

to try the Thomas case, McGrath has 
about 100 other affidavits against which 
fraud has been alleged. Among them 
are those signed by maritime union 
boss Harry Bridges, and by ranking 
officers of the United Electrical Work- 
ers (UE); the Mine, Mill, & Smelter 
Workers; Office & Professional Work- 
ers; United Distributive Workers; Fur 
& Leather Workers; Food & Tobacco 
Workers; and other organizations 
kicked out of the CIO on Communist 
charges. 
e Wide Effects—Much more is involved 
in the case than prosecutions of in- 
dividual union leaders accused of fraud 
—guilt for which carries a maximum 
sentence of 10 years imprisonment and 
a $10,000 fine. Labor relations in a 
number of important U.S. industries 
mav be violently affected. 

Already pressure is building up on 
the attorney general to leave well 
enough alone. If, for example, a court 
should decide that some of the UE 
affidavits are fraudulent, what does 
NLRB do? It based UE’s certification 
in General Electric and Westinghouse 
plants on elections held because UE 
officers had executed affidavits and 
petitioned for the polls. If the affidavits 
are adjudged fraudulent, must not 
NLRB “‘decertify” the union? 
¢ Unfair Practices—Legal opinion, hast- 
ily formulated in Washington this week, 
held that NLRB would have to do just 
that—if requested by an employer, a 
competing union, or any legitimately 
interested party. And if that proves to 
be the case, NLRB will hardly be able 
to sustain unfair labor practice findings 
against employers whose unions hauled 
them before the board after their off- 
cers fraudulently filed non-Communist 
oaths. 

Thus grave consequences in, labor 
relations could result from efforts to 
“turn back the clock.” Such fears may, 
however, prove overdrawn. It was the 
same pessimistic group which believed 
that only chaos would result from 
NLRB’s recognition of the jurisdic- 
tional fight between Communist and 
anti-Communist unions in the electri- 
cal manufacturing industry. In actual 
fact, the anti-Communist IUE’s take- 
over of better than half of the industry 
was achieved with no serious disruption. 
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IMPOSSIBLE? 


It’s easy with a 


DoA.L SURFACE GRINDER! 


Problem: 


Solution: 


Grind a chuck-load of gage block 
blanks, flat and parallel to .0001” leav- 
ing .0001” for lapping. Surface finish 
must be .000007” RMS or better. 


Use any DoALL Precision Surface 
Grinder, with “Cool Grinding.” 


Precision Grinding is one of the first steps in the pro- 
duction of DoALL Gage Blocks. DoALL Grinders have 


inherent rigidity, plus a fine spindle and smooth opera- 


tion that make it possible to finish grind with cuts as 


deep as .025”. 


DoALL ‘Cool Grinding” 
adds to wheel life and 
prevents burning of the 


work. 


Let us show you, 
through actual demon- 
stration, how DoALL 
Surface Grinders can 
save you time and money. 
Write for complete in- 
formation today. 





Des Plaines, Ill., u.s.A. Wy 
Coble Address: OeALl, Des Ploines 

DeAll Stores Fectory Trained 

In Key Cities Representatives 








WHO? WHERE? WHAT? 


Mark the facts on the map 


with 
M 
MOORE wesc? 


MOORE POT Pin co., Phila. 44, Pa. 





You advertise in Business Week when you 
want to influence management men 








A CONCRETE ROOF 
THAT INSULATES! 


Pours Over Old or New Roof Decks 


ZONOLITE* Vermiculite 
Gives Built-in 
' Insulation and Fireproofing 


Plan to build insulation right in with the roof 
itself, with Zonolite Insulating Concrete. 
Gives extra fire protection—lowers mainte- 
nance and insurance costs too. Because Zono- 
lite combines insulation and strength in one 
material, and because it’s five times lighter 
than ordinary concrete, great savings in 
time, weight, and money frequently result. 
Zonolite Concrete can be poured quickly and 
easily over old or new roof decks. Mail cou- 


pon for full details. 


ZONOLITE COMPANY 


Dept. BW-11, 135 S. LaSaile St. * Chicago 3, Ill. 
S =| FREE BOOKLET saasg 


Zonolite Company 
=} 135 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 3, Illinois 
Please send me full informa- 
tion on Zonolite Insulating 
Concrete for roofs, includ- 
ing booklet “Zonolite Ver. 
miculite Insulation — {Lightweight Aggregates.” 
No obligation, of cx 


Addresz .., 
Cty nce 
© «Zonolite 


AT YOUR LUMBER OR BUILDING MATERIAL DEALER | 





THE LABOR ANGLE 











HIS WEEK in Washington 

representatives of labor, man- 
agement, and government are work- 
ing their way through glittering 
generalities to come to grips with 
real problems. And as they do, the 
conference called by the Wage 
Stabilization Board (BW-—Jan.6’51, 
p98) will approach the $64 ques- 
tion. That question is, of course: 
How can wages be held in check 
while contracts calling for auto- 
matic increases remain in force? 


WAGE STABILIZATION 

POLICY that incorporates 
cost-of-living adjustments and an- 
nual productivity increases will not, 
by itself, be a determinant of wage 
movements. Such a policy would 
provide a formula which, it might 
seem, can be expressed as: W 
(wage increases) = I (index changes 
in the cost of living) + A (annual 
productivity increment). 

Like any formula) W = I + A 
provides a method for calculation; 
it does not provide the figures 
needed for solving the equation. 
To be sure, the I factor will always 
be uncertain, even with Draconian 


- measures to control living costs. 


But its ambiguities are greater even 
than that. 

Consider the I factor more 
closely. It is itself the product of a 
sub-formula: I = C (change in 
index figure from base date) di- 
vided by B (the number of points 
change in the index which entitles 
employees to a 1¢ wage adjust- 
ment). 

Because most of the discussion 
of W =I + A centers on an at- 
tack or defense of the General 
Motors contract that introduced 
the formula, the B factor in the 
equation gets taken for granted. 
This is a mistake. GM’s contract 
with the CIO states specifically that 
B is to be 1.14 points. That makes 
it measurable, precise, and specific. 


O FIGURE A COST-OF-LIV- 
ING wage change at GM on 
any adjustment date, all that is 
necessary is to find out how many 
1.14’s the index has moved. GM's 
contract gives the B factor the defi- 
nite weight of 1.14. But B stands 
for bargaining—and because it does 
it has no precise value except what 
it is given in separate contracts. 
Arduous, involved collective bar- 


gaining--with all that the term im- 
plies in trading, strategy, threats, 
and tactics—made B equal 1.14 in 
General Motors. In other places, 
it equals other amounts. 

Thus, for example, the govern- 
ment’s proposal for settling the 
rail dispute had B equaling 1. 
Hourly wages were to go up or 
down 1¢ with each one point 
change in the index. In the Allis- 
Chalmers wage negotiations, the 
company made a strong stand to 
have B equal 1.25. Bargaining could 
make a 25% difference between 
changes in wages provided for two 
groups of workers under the same 
master stabilization formula of 
W=I+A. 

That formula must, therefore, be 
refined. It can now be put: W = 
C/B + A. 

But we have not yet perfected 
it. Consider A. What arithmetic 
weight will it get? As with factor 
B, discussion of it has been argu- 
ment over principle: “Is GM right 
or wrong in providing for an an- 
nual productivity increment?” The 
fact that it is 4+¢ in GM gets over- 
looked. And it could just as easily 
be 2¢ or 3¢ or 5¢ or 10¢. Bar- 
gaining determined it would be 4¢. 
Bargaining elsewhere can make it 
something different. 


ENCE, FACTOR A, like the 

divisor in our calculation for 
our original I, is in reality B—for 
bargaining. And the most truth- 
ful expression of a wage stabiliza- 
tion formula based on the GM 
model is W = C/B, + B. 

Put that way, it should be evi- 
dent that a policy sanctioning cost- 
of-living and productivity changes 
is no secure stabilization policy at 
all. It merely sets certain rules for 
affecting wage changes. It puts no 
limit or check on what those 
changes will amount to. 

This does not mean that a na- 
tional wage policy based on GM 
contract principles is bad—or good. 
It simply means that if stabiliza- 
tion is to be achieved on those 
principles, the B’s in W = C/B 
+ B, will have to be translated 
into figures. And it will have to 
be done by some central authority. : 
To leave it to individual bargainers 
mecting on individual contracts is 
to get the exact opposite of sta- 
bilization. 
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It’s no stretch of the imagination, rather, robust realism to call our past half 
century a Miracle— U.S.A. 

America has set an amazing record of progress in 50 years — but a moment in 
the history of civilization. A record unequalled by any other political or economic 
system. 

Merely by broad brush strokes, we can all visualize this miracle. Remember the 
crystal set, the hand-cranked car, the biplane? A far cry from our FM radio, tele- 
vision, hydro-matic drive and supersonic planes. 


And here’s another phase of the miracle that went hand-in-hand with these and 
the myriad of intertwined technological advances — ranging from the radio telephone 
and Bakelite to the X-ray tube and teletype . . . and to atomic energy and its un- 
told potentialities. 


Since 1900 we have increased our supply of machine power 4% times. 
Since 1900 we have more than doubled the output each of us produces for 
every hour we work. 


Since 1900 we have increased our annual income from less than $2400 per 
household to about $4000 (in dollars of the same purchasing power), yet . . . 
Since 1900 we have cut 18 hours from our average work week —equivalent to 


two present average workdays. 


How did we do it? The basic cause for this composite miracle has been the 
release of human energy through FREEDOM, COMPETITION and OPPORTU- 
NITY. And one of the most important results is the fact that more people are able 
to enjoy the products of this free energy than in any other system the world has 
ever known. 


THIS IS THE MIRACLE OF AMERICA . .. it’s only beginning to unfold. 


Published in the public interest by: 
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Wleston’s 


Old 
Hampshire 


sample book 


BYRON WESTON CO. DALTON, MASS 


MATERIALS HANDLING 
COST REDUCTION 


A preliminary survey 
without charge will deter- 
mine the potential sav- 
ings and the cost. 


GEMAR ASSOCIATES 


CONSULTING 
MATERIALS HANDLING 


ENGINEERS 


GREENWICH, CONNECTICUT 
PHONE 8-6766 














» iteecerneey Soe ena postage 
Adhesive Backed paid 
PLASTIC NAME PLATES 
2” x 4%" Lustrous black and gleam- 
ing white. Individually hand en- 
graved. Guaranteed NEVER to chip, 
warp or fade. Adhere to any 
surface. Liberal discount on quan- 
tity orders. Write for free sample. 


NATIONAL ENGRAVERS 
210 Summer St Boston, Mas 





4 SURETY SURESEAL 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER 
INDUSTRIAL GLOVES 

10 TIMES HIGHER 


ABRASION RESISTANCE* 


*standard abrasive wheel test 


. than rubber or standard synthetics—plus 
higher chemical and snag resistance—means 
much lower cost, better hand protection. See 
your distributor or write: Dept. W-1 


THE SURETY RUBBER CO. Carrollton, Ohio 
Manufacturers of industrial & household gloves coated 
fabric work gloves, and linemen’‘s safety equipment. 
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Rail Settlement Off Again 


Brotherhoods turn thumbs down on Steelman’s proposed 
peace terms. Meantime, the “nonoperating” and maintenance 
unions are asking for more pay, guaranteed employment. 


The railroad wage baby is back on 
the White House doorstep. 

This week, railroad operating unions 
flatly rejected John Steelman’s proposed 
wage and work-rule settlement of the 
22-month-old dispute. The brother- 
hoods claimed that the White House 
adviser hadn’t worked out a “realistic 
or fair’ adjustment. 
¢ More Trouble—Other labor problems 
in the once-peaceful industry are coming 
to a head: 

e Officers of 15 “nonoperating” 
railroad unions began bargaining with 
the carriers. The unions want a 25¢ 
hourly raise, retroactive to Nov. 21, 
1950. They claim that the roads can 
well afford that because profits are 
trending up. 

eThe Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees opened ne- 
gotiations, demanding guaranteed em- 
ployment and earnings. It’s asking for: 
(1) stabilized employment, to end “ex- 
treme fluctuations” in jobs due to sea- 
sonal influences or work scheduling; 
(2) a guarantee that regular emplovees 
will get a certain number of wecks’ 
work every year; and (3) a plan to se- 
cure a fixed ratio of maintenance work- 
ers to total railroad employment—to 
halt the decline in roadworkers’ jobs. 
e Action—The new negotiations are no 
immediate threat to labor peace. If 
bargaining should bog down, the dis- 
putes would have to go all the way 
through the now-shaky procedures of 
the Railway Labor Act—including fact- 
finding. Meanwhile, the government 
is still in possession of the roads. 

On the other hand, the four-union 
veto of White House proposals could 
mean a railroad tie-up. The unions— 
locomotive engineers, railroad trainmen, 
locomotive firemen and enginemen, and 
conductors—have already been through 
the prescribed Railway Labor Act steps. 
They turned down the original fact- 
finding recommendations; then, they 
turned down Steelman’s substitutes. 
¢ Not Enough—Stcelman’s plan offered: 
25¢ raises for yardmen, and 10¢ for 
roadmen; approval “in principle” of 
the 40-hour week (it wouldn’t be put 
into effect until 1952, if then); an 
escalator clause gearing pay to the cost 
of living; various rule revisions; and 
a three-year moratorium on union wage 
and rule demands (BW—Dec.30’50, 
p64). But the unions aren’t satisfied. 

They object, in particular, to the 
moratorium, to the delay in putting the 
40-hour week in effect, and to the 


White House plan to refer “unaccepta- 
ble” work-rules to Steelman for settle- 
ment. In what added up to a 
no-confidence vote for Steelman, the 
brotherhoods said that work-rule dis- 
putes can’t be entrusted to anyone not 
“deeply versed in the traditions and 
practical operations of a railroad.” 
The unions also are sticking to their 
original wage demand: 40 hours’ work 
for 48 hours’ pay. That’s a 35¢ raise. 





LABOR BRIEFS 





Greater output is pledged by CIO's 
rubber workers in return for a contract 
with Rapid Roller Co. giving them 55 
hr. of pay for 40 hr. of work. The 
union agrees the company can use new 
machinery and methods to cut work 
hours from a previous, guaranteed 50-hr. 
work week. : 


° 
A “right-to-work” law which would ban 
making union membership a condition 
of employment is being sought in the 
Nevada legislature. 
Canadian unions now report 1,005,639 
members. It’s the first time they have 
topped the million mark. 

° 
No c-of-l clause is left in the new con- 
tract between Hershey Chocolate Corp. 
and AFL. One was discarded in favor of 
an immediate 7¢ raise, 5¢ more next 
year. 


@ 
The third raise since June 5, 1950, gave 
York Corp. employees a total increase 
in six months of 11.9%—13¢ to 164¢ 
an hour. 


e 
A forced retirement fight has been 
dropped by General Electric. It won't 
appeal a court order barring it from 
making 26 employees retire at 65. GE 
has no compulsory retirement clause in 
its contract with the International Assn. 
of Machinists. 





The Pictures——Cover by Dick 
Wolters. Acme—23, 27  (rt.); 
Black Star—105; Clark Dean—96 
(bot.), 97, 98 (top); Harris & 
Ewing—90; Int. News—32 (top 
It.); Bob Isear—24, 25, 96 (top), 
98 (bot); Wide World—27 (lIt.); 
Dick Wolters—50. 
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a carburetor— 


2 feet hi 


Just like your automobile engine, a steam gen- 
erating unit needs the right mixture of fuel and 
air for the most economical operation. C-E Tilt- 
ing Tangential Burners, the mammoth “carbu- 
retors” of large C-E Steam Generating Units, 
not only assure this proper mixture but also 
provide, automatically, the uniform steam tem- 
perature so necessary for efficient turbine 
performance. 

In the C-E Tilting Burners, as the name im- 
plies, the burner nozzles actually move up or 
down to raise or lower the flame body in the 
furnace. This, in turn, regulates the temperature 
of the gases flowing over the superheater and 
thus permits control of steam temperature over 
a wide range of output. 

The C-E Tilting Burner has long since 
achieved the status of a major advance in power 
station practice. In fact, so well has this design 
met the exacting temperature requirements of 
modern turbines that C-E Steam Generating 
Units equipped with Tilting Burners have been 
purchased since the war to serve an aggregate 
of more than 10 million kilowatts of new electric 
generating capacity. 

While the C-E Tilting Burner is applicable 
only to large power station boilers, it is typical 
of many major advances in the fields of fuel 
burning and steam generation developed by 
Combustion Engineering—Superheater. Collec- 
tively, these developments mean top standards 
of economy and reliability in all steam generat- 
ing units — large or small — that bear the C-E 
nameplate. 8-452 
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COMBUSTION ENGINEERING — 
Corner view of boiler furnace showing a C-E Tilting 
Tangential Burner. Flame streams from burners in SUPERHEATER, INC. 


each corner of the furnace impinge upon one an- ; 
other creating the intense turbulence required for Combustion Engineering Building 


maximum combustion efficiency. Pulverized coal, 200 Madison Avenue * New York 16, N. ¥. 
oil or gas may be used singly or in combinations, 


ALL TYPES OF STEAM GENERATING, FUEL BURNING AND RELATED EQUIPMENT 





IN CLASS Trainees such as Helen Becker learn what leaders in the International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union—or other unions 
—must know about economics, labor and contract law, and other subjects necessary for successful leadership. 


& 
& 


_ Tomorrow's Union Leader Studies Books 


thee ey oi ‘ ie 


MORALE WORK in the union hall came first; teaching PICKET DUTY came next. The trainee pitched in to keep 


union songs and doing other recrea- the line moving and spirited outside a struck 
tional work helped her get acquainted with the union’s members. garment shop. ‘Then came a change of job, to... 
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KEVOLUTIONARY 


ABRASIVE 
FLOOR PLATE 


A. W. ALGRIP 
Prevents Falling Accidents 
Saves Money! 
Saves Time! 


Ups Production! 


A. W. ALGRIP, a revolutionary, 
abrasive rolled steel floor plate 
can saye you time, money and 
production. ALGRIP is made by 
rolling abrasive grain as an in- 
tegral part of the upper portion 
of steel floor plate. Wet or dry it’s 
non-slip even on steep inclines. 


A hotel room strike conference provides breakfast, a briefing on the 
IN THE FIELD , 


strike situation, and a heavy set of assignments. 


and Strikes STORY ON PAGE 98 


Magnification shows even distribution of 
abrasive grains in ALGRIP, 


Management men_ everywhere 
are learning the advantages of 
this great new non-slip floor plate 
and are having it installed in 
FURCOLO their factories and commercial 


Ve eres buildings. 


| ALGRIP is non-slip even on steep inclines 
Write for more details and a free 
copy of our information-packed 
booklet BB 
There's Never A Slip On A, W. ALGRIP 


ALAN WOOD STEEL COMPANY 


CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 


Th t . . ae , fi 
ORGANIZING Souce toe . POLITICAL WORK OE | nn. Mie, 


nonunion homes to outs for en- 
, nea - 7 a * i UPER .DIAMOND floor Plate e Plotes e Sheets © Strip, 
explain ILGWU aims; then she sampled ... dorsed candidates. (TURN TO PAGE 98) (Alloy and Special Grades) 
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UNION LEADER (Continued from page 97) 


Ogee . 
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A FINAL CONFERENCE on Helen Becker’s field work, held with Massa- 


chusetts union leaders, wound up a three-month 
assignment to get practical labor experience. Then. . . 


How to Become a Labor Leader 


It takes more than hard fists, a bel- 
lowing voice, and tough stubbornness 
to be a union leader these days. Unions 
have come of age, and labor is as choosy 
as management in its selection of future 
leaders. 

l'ake the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers Union (AFL). It wants 
its future leaders to have brains and 
native shrewdness; sound knowledge of 
economics, labor law, and union ad- 
ministration; ability to deal diplomat- 
ically—and successfully—with employers, 
the government, and the public. 

e Pioneer—That’s the reason back of 
ILGWU’s ambitious Training Institute, 
now rounding out its first year in New 
York. Through it, the union hopes to 
develop strong staff members and future 
officers. The first group of graduates 
will enter union service on May 1. 

e Case History—Helen Becker, 23, of 
Brooklyn, is a member of the initial 
class of 29 men and four girls. After 
she got her B.A. in sociology, she put 
in three years as a social worker. Dur- 
ing that time she got interested in 
union work. 

¢ Curriculum—ILGWU’s new one-year 
course combines classwork and lectures 
with field activities—divided almost 50- 
50. 

Classroom studies cover such things 
as: economic theory and comparative 
economics; labor law and contract law; 
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how garments are made; how garment 
pay rates are fixed (BW-—Sep.9’50, 
pll6); how to prepare a radio script, 
run a motion-picture projector, and use 
visual materials; how to run a meeting 
and give a speech; how to present union 
arguments, organize workers, and han- 
dle grievances; and how to use labor’s 
new political-action, techniques. 

The field work rounds out the class- 
room program. Helen Becker's last 
assignment was to do an all-around 
union job in Massachusetts (pictures, 
page 96). She helped run a strike, did 
morale work in the union hall, went 
into workers’ homes to get new mem- 
bers for ILGWU, and did _ political 
campaign work. 

Other trainees had similar -assign- 
ments elsewhere in the U.S. One spent 
part of his field period in a ‘Tennessee 
jail for strike activities. ‘The others re- 
ported back to the institute with more 
routine experiences. 

ILGWU’s president, David Dubin- 
sky, told the trainees that everything 
they had done had been important— 
their field experiences had been “‘a prac- 
tical training for effective participation 
in union activities.” 

e Farther Than Most—ILGWU’s in- 
stitute goes farther than most union 
training programs. And it isn’t limited 
to union members or their high-school- 
graduate children. The union accepts 


the trainee 


HEADING HOME, ticks off on 


her fingers things to remember in her . . . 


on field 


REPORT TO CLASS °° Sci 


ences—with “mike” training included. 


anyone, 21 to 35, who’s interested in a 
carecr in the labor movement. 

A more widely used training pro- 
cedure in other unions is the assign- 
ment of promising union members to 
summer training conferences or schools 
—usually held with the cooperation of 
colleges or universities. 
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READ HOW 


amazing new Vacu-Blaster 
cuts costs for users 


Vacu-Blaster is the revolutionary new way to blast-clean 
metal, wood, concrete, brick. Vacuum pick-up eliminates 
flying dust and dirt. Welders and painters can work 
right alongside Vacu-Blaster. Operators do not need 


protec tive « lothing. 


It's portable. Perfect for cleaning tanks inside and out. 
Leaves no mess. Used on ships and other vehicles to 
remove paint and rust. Brewers use it for cleaning vats. 
Shippers use it for cleaning inside tank cars. Pipe and 
steel drum makers use it for edge-cleaning sheets prior to 
welding. Food processors use it for cleaning floors, walls 
and ceilings. It can be adapted to blast-clean a thin strip 


or an entire surface on production line or elsewhere. 


It’s economical. Vacu-Blaster reclaims and re-uses abrasive. 


“Write for FREE BOOKLET! 


DEMONSTRATION CAN BE ARRANGED! 
Vacu-Blast Co., Inc., 258 Peninsular Ave., San Mateo, Calif. 


We would like your free Vacu-Blaster catalogue___. Wish to 


a 


Company 


a 
| arrange for demonstration____. Our problem is__________ 


Address __ 





Now Advertising PRESENTS 


Research 
Foundation on Audience 


Study Management 


The results of one of the most extensive research projects ever 
conducted in the executive management publication field are now 
available to advertising and agency executives, Based on the first 
study of an executive management publication ever conducted by 
the Advertising Research Foundation, they offer a new and author- 
itative bench mark for appraising ‘and evaluating the audience 
and readership of Business Week. 

The Advertising Research Foundation, sponsored jointly by the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies, and the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers. 


A comprehensive, nation-wide, sample of Business Week’s audi- 
ence selected in accordance with the rigid formula prescribed by 
the Foundation’s technical committee. These readers were sub- 
jected to intensive personal interviews. Issue selected by the Ad- 
vertising Research Foundation for study was that of April 22, 1950. 


Nich me Vie Ties The facts revealed by this completely independent and validated 
research are now available in booklet form. They offer a true 


appraisal of Business Week’s audience and readership. 





ITEMS COVERED 


Here are some of the major items covered in the Advertising Research Foundation study of Business 
Week’s issue of April 22nd, 1950. 


Number of potential and qualified readers. @ Proportion of readers noting each editorial 
5 : : and advertising page in the issue surveyed. 
How many readers receive their copies by 
office subscription, home subscription ar ere ‘ : 
” I : F . Best read editorial items in the April 22nd, 
route-list or pass-along. <n: 
I & 1950 issue. 


Number of issues usually read per year. 
Best read advertisements in the April 22nd, 


Where Business Week is read. 1950 issue. 





AUTHORITATIVE FACTS 


| and Readership of an Executive 
} Fublication 
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FACTS ABOUT BUSINESS WEEK’S AUDIENCE AND READERSHIP 
REVEALED BY THE FOUNDATION’S ANALYSIS 


@ 80% of subscribers reported reading 40 or more @ A 78% average readership for the ten best-read 
issues per year. 


editorial features. 
@ 44% pass their copies along for others to read. 


@ A 46% average readership for the ten best-read 
‘ ; ate advertisements. 
@ A sustained high level of editorial and. adver- 

tising readership throughout thé issue. 


SEND FOR YOUR COPY 
All of this information, plus many additional WRITE TO: Business Department 
facts of interest to advertisers and agency execu- BUSINESS WEEK 
tives, is contained in the just-published booklet McGraw-Hill Building 
“The Audience and Readership of Business 330 West 42nd Street 
Week.” Copies are available on request on your 

business letterhead. 


New York 18, N. Y. 


YOU ADVERTISE IN BUSINESS WERK WHEN YOU WANT TO INFLUENCE MANAGEMENT-MEN. \ 


A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION 





WINTER SUNRISE ON MT. HOOD 


VEN AS THE SEASO 


Winter changes the scene, even in timeless 
nountains. Change is constant, in businesses just 
as in families. Some changes, such as the unex 


pect d death of a partner or a key executive, can 


mean heavy loss, or the liquidation of a business. 


Fortunate ly you can protect your firm against 


this kind of economic shock. The means is a 


Business STABILIZATION PLAN developed by New 


England Mutual. This tested plan fits partner 


ships corporations 1 sole proprietorships It 
prevents forced liquidations or undesired re 


vanizations. It predetermines by contract the 


BROAD-GAUGED SERVICE 


More than 1000 corporations, business 


ions and educational institu 
ce prov i led personal pension 
lans for their employees through life 


ice in this company. FIRST 


iS... THE NEEDS OF 


MUTUAL 


FOR A COLOR ENLARGEMENT, WRITE NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL, COPLEY SQUARE 


BUSINESS CHANGE 


terms of purchase and sale, and provides the 
necessary cash. It pegs the valuation of a business 
for estate tax purposes, 

These are just a few of the ways in which New 
England Mutual's Business STABILIZATION PLAN 
can strengthen the financial security of your busi 
ness. You can get full details and the benefit of 
highly specialized experience from one of our 
intensively trained Advanced Underwriters. For 
his name, call our nearest General Agency, or 
drop a note to the company in Boston. No obli 


gation, naturally, 


The NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company of Boston 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA—1835 
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The French came through for Eisenhower this week. They promised a 
stepped-up rearmament program. 

Paris now plans to build a modern 20-division army in two years 
instead of three. Also, France will send two new divisions to West Germany 
soon. 


But Paris says it will need plenty of U.S. equipment—especially tanks 
and armored cars. French military production won’t really get under way 


until the end of this year. 








Eisenhower ducked this question from the French: How many divisions 
will the U. S. send to Europe? 

He couldn’t answer that one, the general said, until he had decided 
whether Western Europe is defensible. 

But French officials got this impression: If Eisenhower decides Europe 
can be defended, he will urge Washington to send three to five U. S. divi- 
sions as soon as they can be raised. 








London, like Washington, still is betting against war in Europe this 
year. But British diplomats think the odds for peace are dropping. 








London is putting some stock in this theory: Whether or not to start a 
big war now hangs in the balance in the Kremlin. A pro-war minority in the 
‘Politburo is trying to get Stalin to launch a “preventive campaign over 
West German rearmament. This group knows that the specter of a rearmed 
Germany is one thing sure to rouse popular support in Russia for war. 


British officials doubt, though, that Stalin has made up his minc yet. 
They figure it’s worth holding a Big Four conference to find out. 
a 
The Commonwealth talks in London have raised British hopes that 
India and Pakistan may soon join the Western defense camp. 








Prime Minister Nehru’s neutrality is on the wane. Opposition to his 
position is gaining ground in India, especially in his own party. And that’s 
gradually pushing him off the fence. 

But Nehru still isn’t ready to break with Communist China. That's one 
reason why London wants to delay United Nations’ action branding Peiping 
an aggressor. 

* 
London figures India also needs nursing of another kind—British and 


U. S. aid against famine. 








Floods, drought, and the disastrous earthquake in Assam have upped 
India’s need for imported grain to 6-million tons this year. It’s not likely 
that New Delhi will be able to pay for more than half of this. 

The British Treasury is ready to let India use some of London's gold 
reserves for dollar grain. But London is counting on help from the U. S. 
Treasury, too. 

» 


The State Dept. already is working on a $150-million food fund for 





India. ’ 


Stcte hasn’t sounded Congress out on this request yet. A fight seems 
certain, because of India’s attitude on Korea. 

But Congress may be impressed by the thought of Russia stepping in 
with a grain offer. Also, things will be eased if the Administration can 
finance food for India with leftover ECA funds. 
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The Japanese are openly campaigning to get Formosa back. 

They claim that if the island is left to them: (1) Red China can’t com- 
plain that the U.S. Seventh Fleet has taken over Formosa; (2) Japanese 
industry will keep an important source of raw materials. 

As for Chiang Kai-shek, the Japanese say he will see the wisdom of 


the move—providing he can keep his army intact. 
€ 


Washington may be tempted by this line. The State Dept. doesn’t know 
what to do with the troublesome island. 

Technically, Formosa is still Japanese territory. True, at Cairo during 
the war, the U.S. and Britain agreed to end Japan’s 55-year rule over 
Formosa and return it to China. But the U.S. has just about scrapped the 
Cairo declaration by now. 

Official policy today is to leave Formosa’s status up to (1) the United 
Nations, or (2) a Big Four peace treaty with Japan. 

Since no decision seems likely via either of these routes, the situation 
will probably stay as is—muddy. 











e 

The Administration may not ask Congress to drop the 2¢ copper tariff 
—at least not right away. 

In the last Congress, Western senators got the levy on copper back in 
force. They blocked renewal of the exemption which had been in effect 
since 1946. 

Now copper prices have soared to the point where the tariff has little 
or no effect on supplies. So the Administration may let the matter slide. It 
doesn’t want to revive the issue in a year when the whole reciprocal trade 
program is up for renewal. 








& 

The most ambitious private U.S. development program folded up 
last week: The government of Iran and Overseas Consultants, Inc., agreed 
to break their contract. 

OCI (representing 11 top U.S. engineering firms) foundered on the 
shoals of Iranian politics (BW-Oct.23’50,p130). The American group was 
called in to supervise Iran’s seven-year development program. But it 
lacked authority to keep funds from being used for all sorts of folitical 
adventures. 

Development aid to Iran is now being handled through the State Dept. 
The money comes via Point 4 and the Export-Import Bank. 

e 











Indonesia and Holland face a serious crisis over Dutch New Guinea. 
Both claim control over this oil-producing colony that lies just north of 
Australia. 

The Indonesians threaten to scrap the whole Netherlands-Indonesian 
union if they don’t get the territory. The Dutch are ready to pay almost any 
price to hold their position. 

The New Guinea issue has brought widespread violence throughout 
Indonesia. 

Dutch, British, and U. S. business interests report organized attacks on 
foreign-owned rubber plantations, tin mines, sugar and tobacco growers. 

* 








London’s gold reserves are now $3.3-billion, up $544-million during 
the last quarter of 1950. 


Most of the increase—$398-million—came from actual earnings of 
the sterling area. The rest was Marshall Plan money (BW-Dec.23’50,p69). 
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VICTORIOUS RED CHINA is cut off from Western sources) WEST GERMAN INDUSTRY is obvious source to fill the gap. 


To Keep China, Stalin Needs Germany 


Asia looks like Soviet’s chief military target in 1951. But con- 
trol of West Germany will be goal of its big propaganda drive. 


Asia, not Europe, will be the target 
of Communist military conquest again 
this year—according to most diplomats 
in Washington, London, and Paris. 
But Western policy makers will still 
have to worry plenty about Europe. 
There’s growing evidence that one of 
Stalin’s chief objectives for 1951 will 
be to push the East-West struggle for 
political control of West Germany to- 
ward a climax. 

It looks like a military push in Asia, 
plus an intense propaganda drive in 
Germany. 
¢ Closely Linked—There’s a close tie- 
in between the two drives. Even the 
Chinese Reds say that victory for world 
communism must be won in Europe. 
When Peiping says this, it is thinking 
as much of the economic as the strategic 
advantages of Communist control in 
Western Europe. 

For several months now Peiping’s 
propaganda has stressed this point: Ger- 
many will soon be in the Soviet camp. 
That means that China, despite its 
break with the West, will get the in- 
dustrial products it,needs. This is a 
basic’ shift in the Peiping line. Before 
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Korea, Mao Tse-tung had said there 
would be a long period of peaceful 
trade relations with the West before 
world communism launched a direct as- 
sault on capitalism. Now, it’s obvious 
that the conquest of Germany has re- 
placed Mao’s idea of peaceful trade 
with the U.S. and Britain. 

From Staltn’s angle, the very success 
of the Chinese Reds poses a problem: 
how to control Communist China for 
a long period without a substitute for 
industrial imports and investments from 
the West. Stalin knows from experi- 
ence how strong the pressures are for 
fast industrialization in a backward 
Communist country. And he knows 
that Soviet Russia is in no position to 
meet China’s economic needs. 

If he could get control of Western 
Europe’s production, he would have 
an answer. 

e Not War—Open aggression on the 
Korean model is not too likely in Ger- 
many this year—unless Stalin has de- 
cided on all-out war. Even with the 
support of Polish and Czech “volun- 
teers,” an invasion of Bonn by. the 
Eastern People’s Police wouldn't get 


far against the Allied armies now in 
Germany. 

¢ German-Russian Ties—Probably Mos- 
cow will rely instead on the political 
maneuvering of the East German Com- 
munist regime, plus a group of former 
Nazis and German army officers. ‘These 
two groups have a common aim—the 
unification of Germany under Russian 
control. 

It’s the former Nazis who have the 
job of penetrating the Western zones. 
There, they can count on the support of 
many thousands of disgruntled Nazis 
and a few army generals. Horst Dressel- 
Anders, former assistant to Goebbels, is 
one of their key figures. These men 
have established connections with the 
seeret “Brotherhood of Former German 
Army Officers” in West Germany. 
Their aim is twofold: first, to sabotage 
plans for raising a West German army; 
second, to prepare underground sup- 
port for an eventual invasion from the 
East. 

Moscow has another link with West 
Germany—West German industrialists 
who look to the East for big markets. 
In 1950 the legal trade between East 
and West Germany went up 300% 
over the i949 figure. But‘ this legal 
trade is probably small compared with 
the illegal traffic between the Ruhr and 
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IT MUST BE Ss 


To Be Efficient 
-in Dust Collection 


Let us send you comparative photo- 
micrographs showing that even the split- 
micron dust particle will not penetrate the 
microscopic pores of the cylindrical bag 
of special felt in a MIKRO-COLLECTOR: 


Moreover, the bag is kept constantly 
clean by the Hersey automatic, reverse- 
jet cleaning ring which flexes the bag 
while moving up and down its outer 
surface—thus assuring free airflow, 
phenomenal filter rates and far higher 
capacity per given area of filter fabric. 
Put these two features together and 
you have the reason why a MIKRO- 
COLLECTOR not only TURNS YOUR DUST 
INTO DOLLARS but stops those many dol- 
lar losses due to inadequate dust control. 
SEND FOR actual sample of felt that mokes 
the MIKRO-COLLECTOR so outstanding ... 


also case histories revealing dollar and cents” 
sovings through its use. 


*Potents opplied for by H. J. Hersey, Jr., ond 
viverizing Mochinery Company 


PULVERIZING MACHINERY COMPANY 
37 Chatham Road Summit, New Jersey 


MIKRO-COLLECTOR 


MIKRO - PULVERIZERS and MIKRO-ATOMIZERS 


\ PRESERVE OUR HERITAGE: FAITH, FREEDOM AND INCENTIVE 


CHRYSLER Aitemp 


Nic Conditioning brings 











Nev comlort ORGISO LGA 


aew profit to merchants. 


Chysler Airtemp 


AIR CONDITIONING + HEATING + REFRIGERATION 

Airtemp Division of Chrysler Corporation 
Doyton 1, Ohio \ 
rm-O:Rite Produkt 


“Germany. 





the Soviet zone. This traffic includes 
steel and machinery of all sorts for the 
East Germany Five-Year Plan. 

¢ Propaganda Push—Moscow is spend- 
ing more money in West Germany 
now than at any time since 1945. An 
endless stream of propaganda material 
reaches the Western zones through 
secret channels. Thousands of full- 
time agents operate among all classes 
of the population. 

The latest slogan of: the Russian un- 
derground network is “Unity and peace 
—or division and war.” This slogan has 
come on the heels of an official East 
German decision to hand down a death 
penalty for any West German who sup- 
ports rearmament. Many ordinary Ger- 
man citizens figure it this way: “If I 
keep in with the Communists and the 
democracies win, nothing will happen 
to me. But the other way round, and 
I may be hung.” 

The Russian psychological offensive 
in West Germany boils down to this: 
Through blackmail and fear propa- 
ganda, turn public opinion against re- 
armament, and thus involve the Bonn 
government in endless negotiations with 
the. Western powers. If necessary, 
threaten invasion to undermine agree- 
ments between Bonn and the West. 
e Results—This offensive has already 
paid dividends. Opposition to rearma- 
ment has grown by leaps and bounds 
in West Germany recently. Many West 
Germans now want to try for a deal 
with the Communist regime in East 
They think unity would 
guarantee neutrality in a world war. 
Others want to wait for the results of 
the proposed Big Four talks before de- 
ciding on building a German army. 

Early this month it looked as if popu- 
lar opinion would force Chancellor 
Adenauer to postpone rearmament talks 
with the U.S., Britain, and France 
until he had replied to the East Ger- 
man bid for a unity conference. But 
Adenauer has gone right ahead with the 
tearmament discussions. What’s more, 
he is preparing a stiff answer to the 
East German Communists. For one 
thing, he will scoff at the idea of nego- 
tiating on East German terms—equal 
representation for both parts when the 
West has 45-million to 50-million 
people compared with the East’s 18- 
million. Adenauer will restate the 
West’s conditions for unification—free 
elections and the right of every political 
party to campaign anywhere in Germany. 

¢ German Worries—As for the Big 
Four meeting, West German leaders 
are chiefly worried that the West will 
sell them short in the interests of re- 
lieving world tension. Neither Aden- 
auer nor Kurt Schumacher, Social Dem- 
ocratic leader, believes that a neutral 
Germany is possible. But neither has 
yet been willing to stop jockeying for 
political position and give the kind of 


leadership needed to counter Soviet 
propaganda, 

Schumacher, in fact, recently led a 
successful political campaign in two 
West German states against the U.S. 
plan for including West German troops 
in the Atlantic Defense Forces. He felt 
that the plan put West Germany in the 
position of an inferior. It was this 
Social Democratic opposition, as much 
as anything else, that has slowed down 
the U.S. timetable on German rearma- 
ment: 
¢ Allies’ Answer—But the Western al- 
lies have three cards to play that will 
answer Schumacher’s chief objections: 
(1) the joint agreement of the U.S., 
Britain, and France to restore German 
sovereignty to the Bonn government; 
(2) private assurances to the Germans 
that the allies will reconsider their de- 
cision to limit German troops to 6,000- 
man combat teams; (3) actual steps to 
build up Western European defense 
forces under Eisenhower. Even token 
additions to U.S., British, and French 
strength inside Germany would make 
a big difference at Bonn. 
¢ Best Guarantee—U. S. economic pol- 
icy in West Germany still stands as the 
best guarantee to keep neutrality from 
sweeping the country. 

With the aid of the Marshall, Plan, 
West Germany is back on its feet eco- 
nomically. By contrast, East Germany 
is almost an economic desert. Moscow 
has squeezed better than $2-billion a 
vear out of its zone, while in two and a 
half years the U.S., through ECA, has 
put more than $1-billion into the three 
Western zones. And while Moscow is 
integrating the economy of East Ger- 
many into the Soviet empire, West 
Germany has become almost completely 
independent economically. 
¢ Defense Costs—The one big eco- 
nomic problem now dividing Bonn and 
the Western allies is the question of 
defense costs. The allies know that 
Bonn has a heavy financial load to 
carry. But they insist that when the 
republic takes over its own sovereignty, 
it must not only carry its own defense 
expenses, but help to pay the costs of 
larger allied armies. As the allies see 
it, West Germany should spend at least 
10% of its national income on defense. 
The Germans reply that this would 
require higher taxation, undermine the 
capital investment policy they are try- 
ing to carry out. 

However this problem is settled, it 
seems certain that allied defense armies 
in Germany will have to cut their costs 
and live a less plush life. Allied occupa- 
tion troops have been consuming about 
80% as much electricity as 8-million 
German farmers use, and have taken 
close to 50% of German automobile 
exports. If Germany is to rearm, there 
will be more austerity for both defense 
troops and the German people. 
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LOCATION | IN THE NATION 


NORTHEAST OHIO chosen for 


$150,000,000 STEEL EXPANSION 


Check these Advantages! 


Only the Cleveland-Northeast Ohio area, the best location in 
the nation, offers industry this superior combination of long- 


A MILLION MORE TONS of finished steel a year— 
that’s the goal of a $150,000,000 steel industry ex- 
pansion program now under way in the Cleveland- 


Northeast Ohio area! 


THIS MAJOR DEVELOPMENT offers another exciting 
example of the extraordinary long-term advantages 
of the Best Location in the Nation. 

This is the only industrial center in the world 

that offers ALL the advantages shown at right— 
including a market of 81,000,000 people within 
overnight haul. 
IN PREPARING FOR YOUR NEXT EXPANSION use 
our free, confidential Location Engineering Service 
for information about this area’s long-term advan- 
tages for your company. In the long run, the 
short haul pays. 


Phone, wire or write, Development Department 


77 PUBLIC SQUARE ° CHerry 1-4200 


term advantages: 


At the Market Center of America, 
with 81,000,000 people within 
500 miles. 


© Superlative transportation by 
land, water and air. 


© Plenty of electric power at 
low rates. 


@ Highly skilled industrial workers. 


® Many producers of parts, ma- 
terials and supplies. 


© Basic materials right at hand. 


© Ample financial services. 

® Complete business and industrial 
services. 

® Favorable tax structure (no state 
income tax). 

® Diversified industries to supply 
and be supplied. 

© Unlimited fresh-water supply. 

® Desirable plants and plant sites. 


© Excellent living and cultural 
environment. 


Write today for free copy of new book about 
Northeast Ohio, entitled "In the Long Run, 
The Short Haul Pays!’ Concise, authorita- 
tive, written for top management men. 


THE CLEVELAND ELECTRIC ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


° CLEVELAND 1, OHIO 








ings Weber Wey 


OF ADORESSING 


100-name lists or 1-million 
— envelopes, post cards, 
catalogs — address them 
—mechanically the Weber 
Way. *500-name typewrit- 
ten hecto rolls are used up 
to 100 times — at cost of 
$3.50, plus labor. Speeds 
up to 1500 per hour. 

rite for nearest dealer. 
yee WEBER is a precision- 


it business machine with 
Snthustastic users everywhere. 


FREE! 


“HOW T 
BOOST SALES &- 
BY MAIL’ 


WEBER ADDRESSING MACHINE COMPANY 
250 W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, fil. 








METEOR 8x10 


GLOSSY PHOTOS 


IN LOTS OF 1,000 


IN LOTS 

OF 10,000... 
Faithful reproduction from 
black-and-white prints, nega- 
tives, sketches or artwork. 


5s ucn METEOR 


PHOTO CO. 
4628 Cakman Bivd. 
Detroit 4, Michigen 








You advertise in Business Week 
when you want to influence manage- 
ment men 
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Fred G. Timmer, President 
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CARIBE HILTON gave Puerto Rico a well-run hotel. 


Next job... 


Forging a Chain in Europe 
Hilton Hotels plans to expand its international operations 
by designing and operating U.S.-type hotels in Europe. 


Conrad Hilton—“The Man Who 
Bought the Waldorf’—has been making 
history in the U.S. hotel business for 
a long time (BW—Oct.22’49,p82). Now 
he’s training his sights on Europe—and 
other distant spots. 

Hilton has already gone international. 
Last month he ended a year’s success- 
ful operation of the Caribe Hilton in 
Puerto Rico. Now he aims to teach 
European innkeepers the Hilton secrets 
of big hotel management—and to make 
some money for his stockholders, too. 
The plan: 

¢ Hilton will lease and operate a 
400-room, $6-million hotel to be built 
in Rome during the next two years; 

¢ Do the same in Istanbul, Turkey, 
where a 300-room, $5-million hotel is 
slated to be running by 1953; 

¢ Conclude similar deals elsewhere. 
London, Athens, Mexico, and Cuba are 
likely sites. 
¢ Mastermind—Hilton Hotels Interna- 
tional, Inc., wholly-owned subsidiary of 
Hilton Hotels Corp., will mastermind 
the new ventures. Here’s how they'll 
work: 

The hotels will be built and owned 
by local capital—in Italy by a private 
firm, in Turkey by the government. 
Skidmore, Owings, & Merrill, New 
York architects, will do the designing. 
Hilton experience will guide construc- 
tion, train staffs, handle promotion. Fi- 
nally, the chain will step in with work- 
ing capital and take over operating 
chores. Hilton’s take: one-third of the 


gross operating profit—with no owner- 
ship risks. 

te Pattern—The Rome and Istan- 
bul arrangements follow along the pat- 
tern of Hilton’s operations in Puerto 
Rico. Just a year ago, Hilton and the 
Puerto Rican government opened the 
swank Caribe Hilton in San Juan. 

The Caribe was Hilton International’s 
first experience with foreign develop- 
ment capital and foreign labor prob- 
lems. Puerto Rico’s Industrial Develop- 
ment Co., a government agency, 
approached Hilton with the idea of 
building an up-to-date hotel that could 
boost tourist trade, provide jobs, give 
the island the prestige of a first-class 
stopping-place. The agency offered Hil- 
ton tax concessions, promised to put up 
the ‘world’s finest” hotel. 

Hilton took the job—but it wasn’t 
easy. There were plenty of wrinkles to 
iron out. Local workmen—for one— 
took slowly to waiting on tables, fell all 
over themselves and the guests at first. 
But Hilton stuck with the native help, 
and now feels it has welded a fast-crack- 
ing hotel staff. The Caribe is solidly in 
the black. 

¢ Expansion—Rome won't offer much 
trouble, Hilton people believe. Despite 
the number of good, well-staffed Italian 
hotels, the country needs many more— 
and better—tourist facilities. 

Turkey is something else again. Istan- 
bul’s Hilton hotel is to be the nucleus 
of a modern hotel industry in the coun- 
try. Right now, the Turks have only 
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small hotels, and the service is generally 
below par. Hilton is starting right from 
scratch—training help, interesting able 
young Turks in the hotel business, 
drumming up the wagon-lit trade. Hil- 
ton says that a good hotel is the base 
for a tourist boom, benefiting every- 
thing from local shops to airlines and 
buses. 

The Turkish government is all for it. 
They've always felt out of the tourist 
mainstream, but figure that a good hotel 
bearing a familiar name will give the 
country a big boost. Hilton officials 
agree, saying there’s a “heck of a big 
world out around Turkey for travelers 
to discover.” 

e At Home Abroad—Hilton has done a 

lot of hard thinking about the chances 
for a U.S.-style hotel plunked down in 
a Europe already brimful of hotels. Hil- 
ton believes, though, that most traveling 
Americans (aside los junketing college 
boys) and many Europeans like to take 
their local color in easy doses. They're 
timid about wandering around foreign 
cities without a familiar base of opera- 
tions. Hilton aims to supply that base— 
with all the comforts of the Plaza or 
Waldorf-Astoria. 

Of course, Hilton International is 
worried about war. But Conrad Hilton 
has the idea that he must prepare for 
peace at the same time he’s battening 
down the hatches. And Turkey—smack 
along the Iron Curtain between East 
and West—is a good place to start work- 
ing. 


New CodeCuts Red Tape 
On Trade and Exchange 


Foreign traders may soon find it 
easier to untangle the trade and ex- 
change controls that tie up most inter- 
national business. 

There’s a brand new code of standard 
practices for governments to follow on 
their trade and exchange controls. It 
was hammered out last month at a 
29-nation session of the signers of the 
Geneva Agreement on Tariffs & Trade 
(GATT) at Torquay, England. 
¢ Basis for Bargaining—The code starts 
working immediately. But like all 
GATT resolutions, it isn’t binding on 
the members. Its effectiveness will be 
measured over a period of time, as the 
member countries use the code as a 
bargaining point at future GATT meet- 
ings. For example, one country tells an- 
other: “You didn’t live up to the code 
at this point, so why should we make 
a concession to you on this point?” 
¢ Coverage—Here’s how the new rules 
stack up: 

¢ Rule One would guarantee an 
importer the necessary foreign exchange 
to finance a purchase for which he al- 
ready has an import license. All too 
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New Steel Buildings for Sale 
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We Deliver .. LOCAL CONTRACTOR WILL ERECT 


@ Truscon “Speed-Erect” Steel Buildings can be used wherever a strong, 
reasonably-priced structure is needed quickly, to house any type or size 
of operation. 

These Truscon ready-made steel buildings have been in successful use for 
over 30 years. They are precision-designed and mass-manufactured, to assure 
safe engineering standards and lowest possible prices. 


Truscon Steel Buildings are made in a wide range of standard designs. They 
are used for all kinds of industrial and commercial buildings because they 
offer fire protection, permanence, ease and speed of erection, low upkeep, 
low cost, high investment value. Truscon Steel Buildings have a high salvage 
value which permits them to be dismantled and re-erected in an entirely 
new location at modest expense. 

Write and tell us your building requirements. Truscon engineers will be 
glad to make suggestions and help you select the building that fits your needs. 


We will cooperate with your local contractors for the speedy erection of these 
“Any-Purpose” Truscon Steel Buildings. sie 


FREE BOOK 


Several standard units in which Truscon Steel Buildings are made 7e5@ 

are shown above. Plan your building needs with the aid of the Thase 
fully illustrated, 32-page catalog giving full details on these Truscon sen 
Ready-Made Steel Buildings. Write for your free copy today. Sern 


TRUSCON® STEEL COM PANY 


TOWN 1, OHI a Complete Line of Steel Windows and 

VOUNGSIC ° Mechanical ‘Operetors «See Joists - Metal Lath + Steeldeck 
Subsidiary of Republic Steel Corporation Roofs-R g Stee! « Industrial and Hangar Stee! Doors 
* Bank Vault Reinforcing * Radio Towers + Bridge Floors 
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MANAGEMENT MEN’S PROBLEMS. 


Published every other week—closes 12 days in advance. 
line ($2.25 per line for positions wanted ads), minimum 8 lines. 
average words as line; count 2 words for box number. 
rates for Business Services advertisements. 
c/o BUSINESS WEEK to the office nearest you. 
42nd St., CHICAGO, 520 N. Michigan Ave., SAN FRANCISCO, 68 Post St. 








Rate—$4.50 per 
Allow 5 
Write for special 
Address box number replies 
NEW YORK, 330 W. 








EMPLOYMENT 


P ti Vacant ——————— 
Production Supervisors: Established ch ! 
company has challenging opportunities in ex- 
panding plant near Buffalo, New York. Manu- 
facturing plastic film. Chemical or Mech ical 
Engineering experience desirable. Age 
Met. Box 8599. 








=== Employment Service 
Executives—Contemplating a Change? Your per- 


sonal requirements met thru our flexible pro- 
cedures, with full protection of your present 
position. We have the know-how and nation- 
wide contacts to negotiate successfully for you 
Jepson Executive Service. 


Kansas City 2 


* Details on request. 
(Est. 1939), 1083 Porter Bldg., 


Position Wanted: 
Production Chemist-Engineer, Ph.D., 44, with 20 


years’ experience in Chemicals, Detergents, 
Radiochemistry, Construction Wish Manage- 
ment and Production, Chicago location. Box 
8649 


== Selling Opportunity Wanted——— 


amend Salesmanager will hire, Train, Super- 
vise in midwest States. Box 


SPECIAL SERVICES 


Loans—21!/2-31/2% per year on Life Ins. Policies 
Present Loans Transferred Henry Lederer Co., 
454 So. Catalina St., Los Angeles 5, Calif. Cour- 
tesy to insurance Agents and Brokers. 


Stock Market Bulletins. Our weekly market 
studies, developed thru 15 years’ service to 
banks and institutions thruout U. 8., are 

available to individuals. Send for free 

ature regarding these valuable investment 
aids today! Bankers Investment Service (pub- 
lished by Bondex, Inc.), 25 Broad St ‘. ¥. 4 
uM. F, 


Langauge. "House 


Need Fonntietiene® _ Any 
M Catalogues 


organs 

ript Technical material a 
spe alt) Write é eas Business Services, 
MeGr: - ll > ational Corporation, 330 


Wes 42, New Y¥« 18, Y 


Isometrics — Renderings — Exploded views —Ink 
Tracings prepared for defense plant contrac- 
tore and Pee conerasnere by a reliable and ex- 
perienced organizati oll G eens As- 
sociates Designers ‘71 Es H+ New 
York 16, New York, Morrs ay H it £2126 


Used or Surplus New 


Motors, Generators, Transformers, Diesels, Com- 
pressors “World's Largest Inventory’’ New and 
Rebuilt Immediate Delivery—Stock Shipment 
Electric Equipment Co., Rochester, N. Y 


Visible Filing Equipment, Rem Rand Kardex, 
Acme, Post Index, reconditioned, guaranteed, 
substantial savings. Inquiries solicited. Busi- 
ness Equipment Corp., 153 Federal St., Boston 
10, Mass, 





Presses for quick disposal. 
to sell late, modern presses. Bliss #8-E, 255 
Bed 108”x43”, motor, controls. Toledo 
, 250 ton, Bed 60”x40”", 12” stroke, motor 
ye, 60,000 Ibs. Toledo #96%-D, 450 ton, 
motor, drive, controls, 140,000 
Hamilton 279, 350 ton, 10” stroke, motor, 
drive, controls. Hamilton #267, 188 ton, motor, 
drive, controls. HPM Fast Traverse, hydraulic, 
750 ton, Bed 36”x38”", motors. Bliss #308, 255 
ton, cre ankshaft diam. 8") ", bed 30”, motor, 
drive, controls. 665 ton, 135,000 
lbs., air cushions, motor, drive, controls. Cleve- 
land 224-5, 665 t air cushions, motor, drive, 
controls. HPM F ast Traverse, hydraulic, 1000 
ton, bed area 108” right to left x 60” front to 
back, 24” stroke, 74” shut het., air cushions. 
Cleveland 270-D-84, 180 ton, motor, drive, 
trols. Bliss £307 & #306 str. side presses. 
Horn presses, adjustable bed, misc. tonnage 
to 50 ton. 20 Stiles type presses, 75 ton 
smaller. Complete tool & misc. production 
machines. B&S Automatics. Hamilton Indus- 
tries, N. 5th St. & Ford Blvd., Hamilton, O., 
Box 897. Phone 3-5836 & 3-5 837 


Plant sold. F Forced 


Ss ial 
Pr 





Wooden handles, dowels, pins, blocks, slats 
etc., to your specifications. Reasonable prices, 
Box 8650. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Patent Rights Available . . . Write for copy of 
Selected Inventions. Elo Development Co., L. L. 
City 1, N ¥ 





For The Business Man + «+ + Seeking a good 
investment in rural real estate see our big free 
winter catalog. Bargains in many states. 
equipped farms, attractive retirement homes, 
tourist courts, etc., many pictures. Write, for 
your free copy today. United Farm Agency, 
2825-BW Main St., Kansas City 8, Mo 


PLANTS—PROPERTIES 


New factory bidg. 30 by 200 ft. with ry. siding, 
natural gas and deep well. $18,000. Harrington 
Realty, Lyons, Wis. Phone Burlington 197. 


BUSINESS SERVICES 


Market Research 


McGRAW-HILL RESEARCH | 
| Completely equipped, through McGraw-Hill’s 1949 
| Census of Manufacturing Plants and other services, 
} to help companies—SELLING TO INDUSTRY— 
} determine market, neg" sales, territories, etc. 
C. Spurr, Director—330 W. 42 St., N.Y, 18, N.Y. 
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often, European importers are out on 
a limb: They have the necessary import 
license but none of the right kind of 
money to buy, particularly in the U.S. 

e Rules Two and Three would 
exempt all goods in transit and, in some 
cases, those on order from new or sud- 
denly revised import restrictions. 

¢ Rule Four stresses prompt proc- 
essing of import and export licenses and 
exchange permits. They should remain 
in force long enough to allow for pro- 
duction and delivery of goods. 

¢ Rule Five would commit govern- 
ments setting up import quotas to give 
all importers plenty of time to apply for 
licenses, and set contracts with the ex- 
porters. 

¢ Rule Six makes sure that reliable 
newcomers get a crack at the quotas, 
along with the old established im- 
porters. 

The U.S. already lives up to this 
code; so does Britain. Offenders are 
mainly continental European countries 
and others who are slow to put ad- 
ministrative measures into effect. 


Belgians Boost Blankets 


The Belgians are taking a leaf from 
the American promotion book to sell 


exports to the U.S. In three Pacific 
Coast cities—Los Angeles, San Fran- 
cisco, and Seattle—Belgians have bally- 
hooed the opening of permanent dis- 
plays of blankets, crystal, shotguns, and 
other made-in-Belgium consumer goods. 

Above, a_ skeptical visitor (right) 
listens to a Belgian’s sales pitch for the 
Sole Mio blanket. Three times as thick, 
but as light as most other wool blankets, 
the Sole Mio is priced for competition 
with U.S. blankets. Packaging touch: 


‘Before the blankets are sealed in cello- 


phane, they get a small squirt of laven- 
der perfume. 
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BUSINESS ABROAD BRIEFS 





Israel plans to float a $500-million 
bond issue in the U.S. over the next 
three years, with sales starting by May 
1. It’s part of Israel’s three-year, $1.5- 
billion economic development _ pro- 
gram. 

” 
Good neighbor: The Brazilian Navy 
says it will build a major shipyard near 
Florianopolis, in southern Brazil. It’s 
supposed to be large enough to handle 
35,000-ton ships. Right now, Brazil 
has one active 19,000-ton “battleship.” 

® 
Famine help: An American Emergency 
Food Committee for India has been set 
up to push India’s request for 2-million 
tons of grains from the U.S. (BW— 
Dec.30'50,p76). 

a 
Canada’s second atomic pile is planned 
for Chalk River, Ont. Canadians say it 
will be “many times more powerful” 
than the present Chalk River pile, will 
cost $30-million, be completed some- 
time next year. 

j e 

Business as usual? The Russians say 
they're willing to reopen negotiations 
on the $11-muillion they owe the U 
for World War II lend-lease. 

@ 
No business as usual. ‘The Chase Bank, 
overseas arm of the Chase National 
Bank, has shut up shop in Hong Kong. 
Reason: Chase has hardly any business 
there now that the U.S. has clamped 
down on transactions with Red China 
and its nationals. 

7 
Saks Fifth Ave. will operate a specialty 
shop aboard the American Export Lines’ 
S. S. Independence, on its maiden voy- 
age next month (BW-—Jun.10’50,p24). 
Saks plans partially to stock the store 
with goods picked up at ports-of-call. 
Helena Rubinstein and Brentano’s will 
be aboard, too. 

° 


Eastman Kodak has moved its European 
and overseas organization from London 
back to Rochester. Reasons: “changing 
world conditions,” and “closer coordina- 
tion of world sales and service.” 

* 
Wyeth, Inc., Philadelphia pharmaceu- 
tical house, has a new subsidiary in 
Caracas, Venezuela. Wyeth reports 
“greatly expanded” business in Latin 
America. 

6 
Antidump duties will hit British cars in 
Canada on May 31. The duties were 
waived two years ago to help British 
exports. . It helped: Last year Br:tain 
sold 50,000 cars in Canada, and auto 
men there are hollering for the duties. 
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THE TREND 


The Cutting Edge of Our Economic Power 


At a meeting of the Big Three in Teheran in 1943, 
Joseph Stalin said that without U.S. production the 
war would have been lost. He probably remembers now 
what he said then. At least, such a view seems to fit 
with his policy of conquest by stealth and by satellite 
without, so far at least, making open war on us. 

Once again our productive system is being mobilized. 
So far there has been much emphasis—some of it nec- 
essary—on cutbacks and diversion. The idea of meeting 
war demands through more production has played a 
poor second fiddle. It is time to get that basic approach 
to the task back into our sights. A good place to begin 
is at the beginning—with machine tools. 

Consider this matter in relation to the critical metal- 
working industries, the foundation of any defense pro- 
gram. ‘The plane, tank, antiaircraft gun are all machines. 
Aircraft carriers and submarines are really enormous 
collections of machines. This was reflected in World 
War II when half of all our manufacturing output was 
accounted for by the metal-working industries as against 
only a third before the war. When defense spending 
hits a $50-billion clip by the end of 1951, $30-billion will 
go for military hardware provided by these industries. 

Now the heart of metal working is the machine tool: 
It takes machine tools to make machines. Clearly it is 
top priority business to utilize all existing machine tools 


and our machine-tool industry to the full: (T) to speed 


output of defense goods; and (2) to improve the 
productivity of industries providing civilian needs. 

From World War II, as the magazine American 
Machinist has pointed out, we still have an inventory of 
about 60,000 machine tools held by the government 
in the National Defense Reserve. Despite the prob- 
lems of obsolescence and despite poor maintenance 
by the armed services, many of these tools are usable—at 
least as stopgap equipment until new and better ones are 
available. ‘The Defense Dept. policy of asking contrac- 
tors—not always with success—to get needed tools out 
of the National Defense Reserve, if possible, should be 
vigorously pursued. 

The real solution to the problem, of course, lies in 
stepped-up production of new machine tools. Builders 
are moving rapidly to expand their output. Ever since 
Korea exploded, orders for civilian purposes have been 
very active. New orders in November made it the second 
best month since the days of World War II. Defense 
orders so far have been small, reflecting the slow tempo 
of Washington’s mobilization effort until this month. 
British defense orders for machine tools placed here to 
date exceed our own. 

But despite the orders and the additional recruit- 
ment and training of workers, the machine-tool industry 
badly needs materials and component parts. It needs 
copper, steel, bearings, castings, motors, and controls. 
It will not be able to get them without help from the 
mobilization authorities. An industry, such as machine 
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tools, which uses only two-tenths of one percent of 
total steel tonnage, for example, is not apt to get much 
attention standing in line with the big customers of steel. 

It is essential that mobilizers Wilson and Harrison 
recognize the importance of this small use of critical 
resources. Every machine tool put to work adds to 
our productive strength. It helps turn out more goods. 
It saves manpower. Machine tools are the cutting edge 
of our economic power. A green light for the machine- 
tool industry is a vital requisite for winning the produc- 
tion race with the Soviet Union. 


Vulcan Builds New Forges 


Last spring the land along the Delaware River in 
Bucks County, Pa., was green with the promise of prod- 
uce for Philadelphia dinner tables. In 1952 the crop 
there, as well as farther south across the river, will be 
raw steel, sheets, rods, and tin-mill products. The new 
Fairless plant of U.S. Steel and the new plant of 
National Steel, both rising there, will increase American 
steel capacity by nearly 3-million tons. 

Those who like their landscapes green may mourn 
the shift. But the move marks changes so fundamental 
that objections shrivel. The rich Mesabi ore which 
built modern America is giving out. The country’s new 
dependence on imported ore calls for tidewater mills. 
And the change to f.o.b. mill pricing makes it nec- 
essary for steel plants to snuggle close to their markets. 

All these circumstances have worked themselves out 
along the Delaware where vegetable growing is giving 
way to steel processing. The change makes America 
stronger for peace, as well as for war. 


50-Million Women 


Rosie the Riveter is back in the newspaper cartoons, 
and not only for fun. She represents the biggest single 
pool of reserve skill into which industry can dip to fill 
the present shortage of hand power. 

The men are, most of them, at work. Of the 54.5- 
million males over 14 in the country, only 10.5-million 
are still outside the counted labor force. A few young 
ones can be given working papers, a few old ones can be 
called back, but the total male reserve is small. 

Women, on the other hand, are statistically a 
“leisure” class. The country has 56.6-million of them, 
more than it has men, and of these, 37.6-million remain 
outside the labor force. 

Even if children and grandmothers are subtracted, 
this is a sizable pool. All of it is not, however, usable 
without doing damage. A real question is how many 
women can be enlisted for industry without doing dam- 
age to marriage, husbands, children, and home fires. 
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Short Cut to 
Better Bearing 
Performance 





: 


Single Pillow Block 
with Labyrinth Seal 


If you are a manufacturer of fans and blowers or any other 
equipment where bearings are essential, you can often get the 
advantages of ball bearings without using “specials” that run up 
your costs. Here’s how! 

With Fafnir Standard Ball Bearing Units, you cut costs two 
ways: (1) the cost of the unit as compared with “Specials” 
and (2) the elimination of complicated machining and 
special housings. In addition, installation costs are pared 

way down because these units have the famous Fafnir Wide 
Inner Ring Ball Bearing with self-locking collar . .. makes 
adapters, sleeves and lock washers unnecessary. 

Seals keep lubricant in, dirt out. Now you know why we 

call these Fafnir units “Economy Packages”. 


Whatever your product or plant equipment . . . a few minutes 


spent with a Fafnir representative may bring forth an 
“Economy Package” that provides a short cut for you to the F A - a 4 Peg 
kind of performance only ball bearings can give. 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New Britain, Conn. 
BALL BEARINGS 


A 
MOST COMPLETE LINE IN AMERICA 
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AMERICH'S GREAT RESOURCES PLUS A FREE ECONOMY MADE THS POSSIBLE! 
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On your Sems order— 
be sure to specify \ 


Shokeproof Lock Washers! << 








